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EDITORIAL 


DID THE CHINESE? 


It is odd that the Chinese should have independently discovered 
printing, gunpowder, and evolution; but that they should never 
have developed any psychology is even odder. 

It is perhaps a little less odd when we recall that in the year 
213 B.C. the First Emperor consulted with his Prime Minister, 
Li Sze, as to whether scholars need know more than the laws and 
edicts of their government, whether numerous schools of thought 
do not lead to disintegrating criticism, and whether all books, 
except those on medicine, divination, and horticulture, should 
not be burned. The Prime Minister was a disciple of the philosopher 
Han Fei, with whom he had been a fellow student. Han Fei 
held that, “Nothing is more detrimental to good government 
than to encourage what even the wisest do not quite understand, 
when the actual need is common sense. Subtle and speculative 
theories are no business of the people.’’ So all the books were 
duly burned. How much we have lost will never be known. 

The only researches into the past of China’s thought that are of 
value to psychologists have been made by Dr. Hu Shih, the famous 
scholar whose writings led to the present Chinese Renaissance, 
and whose work on the Development of Chinese Thought has been 
delayed by the course events have taken in the East. It is not 
probable, however, that anything corresponding to modern analytic 
psychology will be discovered. And the reason for this is significant, 
in view of the effect of the recent language reforms on the Renais- 
sance now in progress in China. 

For two thousand years China has been victimized by a linguistic 
ceremonial which is now being broken down. Word Magic has 
prevailed in China as nowhere else in the world, with the possible 
exception of parts of India. As in the West, it was a verbal barrier 
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which kept the sages and philosophers in such curious grooves. 
Said Wang Yang-ming (1472-1529), who started to investigate 
natural objects: ‘‘ Day and night I failed to understand the reason 
in the bamboo. I was so tired that I fell sick after seven days, 
and I and my friend Chien both confessed with a sigh that we were 
disqualified from investigating into things.” Having formulated 
his question wrongly he ceased to look for the “‘reasons of things ”’, 
since he did not find it “in” them. Moreover, from the eleventh 
century until the present day the history of Chinese thought has 
centred on the interpretation of a little Confucian book of 1750 
words, of unknown authorship, singled out from the Ls Ks. 


For Lao-Tze (born B.C. 590), who preceded Confucius, 
The world may be known by us mortals 
Without ever crossing our portals ; 
Nor need we peep out-of-doors 
In order to understand Nature’s laws. 
The farther one goes 
The less one knows. 


All names were unnatural, and therefore degrading. Like 
Wittgenstein, he had a partiality for the nameless. “ The tao 
is ever nameless. . . . When institutions began, names arose.” 
But only “ in the éao is there the thing itself. Deep and obscure, 
there is in it the essence. The essence is ever true. In it is reality.” 
For Confucius, on the other hand, salvation lay only in “ the 
rectification of names’. The world is out of joint because names 
have lost their true, their original meanings. So the Confucianism 
which has dominated Chinese thought until to-day concentrated 
all energies on philology ; and that alone would be sufficient to 
account for the failure of psychology to emerge. 

But the evidence is clearly insufficient. Both the Sung and 
Ming writers seem to have produced interesting psychological 
material. The Zen masters, too, developed a curiously behavioristic 
psychology, in place of the Buddhist analysis of the mind into 
540 states, which never took root in China. Moreover, during 
the brief period when Moh Tih and his followers reached a position 
almost as advanced as that of Mill, we get an indication that certain 
Chinese thinkers may have surpassed in linguistic insight anything 
the West has yet attained, The few fragmentary translations 
of Hsun Tze (250 B.C.) at present available are sufficient to fill 
both the psychologist and the orthologist with curiosity. Psyche 
will certainly not rest until an effort has been made to render 
more of this startling phase of oriental thought available in English. 


THE FAMOUS SCHNEIDER MEDIUMSHIP 
A CRITICAL STUDY OF ALLEGED SUPERNORMAL EVENTS 


By WARREN JAY VINTON 


The physical mediumship of Willi and Rudi Schneider is one 
of the most important in the history of alleged supernormal 
psychic phenomena. It is for our day what the mediumship of 
Eusapia Palladino was for the last generation; it is for Europe 
what the mediumship of ‘ Margery’ is for present-day America. 
The Schneider mediumship is almost universally accepted as authen- 
tic by believers in spiritualism, and an astonishing number of 
savants have subscribed to it after seeing one or two sittings. 
Few cases of physical mediumship have presented more varied 
phenomena ; in none has a better control been allowed of the body 
of the medium himself. On this mediumship, therefore, many 
investigators would be content to let the whole case for physical 
mediumship stand or fall. If any physical mediumship is genuine 
this is. 


My INTRODUCTION TO THE SCHNEIDER MEDIUMSHIP 


A series of sittings with Willi Schneider in London was arranged 
in the spring of 1926 by Mr. Eric J. Dingwall, at that time Research 
Officer of the Society for Psychical Research. I eagerly accepted 
Mr. Dingwall’s invitation to assist at a number of these sittings, 
and was present on March 23rd, March 30th, April 8th, and April 
16th. The control of Willi was satisfactory. The only phenomena 
which I witnessed, however, were very slight movements of the 
black curtains forming the cabinet, and the momentary lifting 
of the corner of the top sheet of a small pad of paper. All of these 
movements could have been produced by Willi’s blowing, as I 
myself verified after the seances. In one seance, at which I 
was not present, the sliding of a handkerchief off a little table 
was reported, a more puzzling phenomenon. The medium’s 
spasmodic, rapid breathing and other wierd activities in his so- 
called ‘ trance ’ were more spectacular ; but distinguished medical 
opinion differed as to the genuineness of this ‘ trance ’. 
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The richness and variety of phenomena said to occur in the bosom 
of the Schneider family at Braunau-am-Inn in Austria, however, 
were in marked contrast to the disappointingly meagre results 
of the London seances. The psychic journals have been full of 
these marvels for years. So when Mr. Dingwall told me that he 
was stopping off for a couple of days at Braunau on his way to 
Italy for his summer vacation, I gladly agreed to meet him 
there. 

I arrived at Braunau with Mr. and Mrs. Dingwall on July 29th, 
1926. We had hoped for a sitting with Willi that night, but he 
was nowhere to be found, and we had to wait until the next evening, 
July 30th, for a sitting with Rudi, the only one which Mr. and Mrs. 
Dingwall attended at Braunau on this occasion. The phenomena 
which I saw were so startling that, if authentic, they would 
have demanded a great extension, if not a total revision, of current 
biological and physical science. I therefore determined to stay 
in Braunau and continue attending seances until I was absolutely 
convinced, one way or the other, as to the verity of the Schneiders’ 
claims. 

I remained for a total of ten consecutive sittings spread over 
a period of three weeks. Father Schneider told me that no 
other investigator had ever made so long a stay at Braunau ; he 
remembered no outsider who had remained for more than two or 
three consecutive sittings. It is impossible, however, for anyone to 
afrive at a sound judgment after only \two or three sittings; the 
unwontedness of the phenomena conspires with normal human 
credulity to bedazzle the critical faculties. It is only after complete 
familiarity with the phenomena, and after experimental variation 
of the conditions under which they occur, that an accurate judg- 
ment can be formed. 

Having fulfilled both of these conditions, I feel justified in speaking 
with some authority as to the genuineness of the Schneider phen- 
omena seen in Braunau. 


THE SCHNEIDERS THEMSELVES 


I am convinced that no case of alleged supernormal phenomena 
can be studied im vacuo, but can only be truly appraised and under- 
stood against the background of those concerned in it. For this 
reason I collected all the information, all the gossip, and all the 
talk (however incredible) vouchsafed by the Schneider family. 

Braunau is a quiet little town of five thousand inhabitants, 
lying on the south bank of the Inn, which here forms the boundary 
between Austria and Bavaria. The Schneiders live in three rooms 
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on the second floor of a very old and rambling house facing the 
market square. One room, very long and narrow, serves as a living, 
dining, and sleeping room ; it is entered directly from the stair- 
hall, and at the west end has two windows overlooking the square. 
It is in this room that the seances are held. South of this and 
parallel to it is a small and narrow bedroom likewise overlooking 
the square ; east of this last room, but without an exterior window, 
is a very small room where Mother Schneider does the family 
washing and cooking. All the rooms are crowded with furniture 
typical of a humble working-class family. 

Father (Josef) Schneider is the moving spirit as well as the titular 
head of this family in which mediumship is so prolific. He is a 
solid, klewn-burgeriich citizen, 56 years of age, a typesetter 
who has for many years been employed at the principal printing 
office and weekly paper of Braunau. 

My first impression was that Father Schneider was shrewd, 
yet open-hearted and essentially sincere; bui long before I left 
Braunau I had to revise this opinion. I discovered a sly, 
crafty look in his eye, and found evidence of a similar tendency 
in his behaviour. He is extremely stubborn and overbearing, 
and inordinately proud of the Schneider mediumship. He delights 
in parading his foreign visitors along the main street or sitting 
with them over a stein of beer in the front window of the inn. 
This, however, is an amiable weakness.) 

I soon saw that nothing could be accomplished in investigating 
the mediumship without Father Schneider's cooperation, and so 
set myself to gain his friendship and confidence. I listened patiently 
to his tales and his theories, agreeing with him that, having known 
the mediumship from the very first, he was the best possible source 
of all information. Though I was not always able to follow his 
advice, I invariably consulted him on every step I took. This 
deference, combined with unlimited beer, speedily put me in his 
good graces. 

Mother (Elise) Schneider is 54 years old, the small, worn mother 
of a large family, deprecatingly humble in her manner; while 
Father Schneider treats his visitors as equals, Mother Schneider 
kisses their hands. From first to last she seemed guileless and 
innocent of all deep planning ; she drifted passively in the wake 
of the family activity. 

Karl Schneider, 30 years of age, the oldest surviving son, lives 
with his wife a few blocks away. He is a photographer by trade, 
but at present is the underpaid clerk to Major Kalifius, of whom 
more later. Karl combines his mother’s humility with his father’s 
slyness. He himself is a medium, but acts only as accessory 
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to his more famous brothers, Willi and Rudi. He is completely 
dominated by his father and by his wife, Frau Rosa. 

Frau Rosa, five years younger than Karl, is a significant member 

of the family; she does her best to dominate it. She is in per- 
petual conflict with Father Schneider, yet bound to him by the 
common interests of the group. She intensely resents Karl's 
subordinate position; in a moment of confidence she told 
me that, Father Schneider had definitely promised: “ When Rudi 
leaves Braunau to go into business, Karl can be the medium.” 
I also heard that Karl and Rosa were practising mediumship 
. outside the family, preparing, if need be, to launch a circle of their 
own. 
Hans (Johann), 28 years of age, is also married, but not much 
in evidence at the Schneider household. Frau Rosa had a curious 
tale in explanation of his absence from the seances. After Willi’s 
mediumship had become well established, Hans one day obtained 
permission from Father Schneider to try hishand. Willi had always 
been content with the direction of the gentle ‘spirit ’, ‘ Olga’ ; 
but Hans, seating himself in the medium’s chair, cried out: “ Now 
let the Devil come and do his worst!’’ Immediately he was in 
‘ trance ’, and the demonic activity unchained by satanic possession 
was so terrible and wreaked such frightful havoc upon the Schneiders’ 
goods and chattels, that Father Schneider strictly forbade him ever 
again to act as medium. 

Fritzl (Friedrich) Schneider, 27 years old, a steady-going rail- 
road employee, likewise married and living away from home, 
was very little in evidence. 

With the next son, Willi, aged 23, we come to the foundation- 
stone of the Schneider mediumship. His story, as told me in 
Braunau, is that after the war he saw some naval officers amusing 
themselves in a neighbouring café with a planchette. He made 
one for himself (it is still to be seen in the Schneider home) and at 
once began to receive messages. The directing ‘ entity ’ announced 
itself as ‘Olga’; later discovered to be the spirit of Lola Montez 
(1818-1861), a famous beauty and mistress of King Ludwig of 
Bavaria, who shortly before her death had become a spiritualist. 
‘Olga ’ soon offered more astounding miracles than mere message- 
writing. The embodied ‘ spirit ’ localized itself beneath the family 
table on which was a white spread reaching nearly to the floor. 
She would lift up this table-cloth, stretch forth a tiny hand, and 
once was so obliging as to trim a hat with materials laid on the 
floor beneath the table. 

All this, I was told, occured in good white light ; but unfortunately 
‘ Olga ’ soon became more exacting. Under her planchette directions 
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a dark cabinet was arranged in a corner ; the white light was moved 
to the opposite end of the room, then dimmed, and finally banished 
completely in favour of the dullest of red lights. The rich variety 
of her wonders also decreased. Eventually she transferred her 
allegiance to Rudi when he developed mediumistic powers, and 
Willi is now ministered to by a male ‘ spirit ’, ‘ Otto’. 

Father Schneider, so he told me, recorded all the early develop- 
ment of Willis mediumship day by day in great detail. Un- 
fortunately, however, he loaned this protocol book to Dr. Holub 
of Vienna, who died shortly thereafter—and this vitally important 
document was never seen again. 

Willi’s mediumship has been investigated by many psychical 
researchers all over Europe. It has been especially exploited by 
Baron Schrenck Notzing of Munich, who has been the virtual 
patron of the whole Schneider family, and has made it possible 
for Willi to complete his seven years’ apprenticeship in dentistry. 
For the last few years Willi has been studying in Munich ; but 
at the time of my visit he had just come home for a short holiday. 

Willi is a cryptic personality, closed within himself, moody 
and evasive. He seemed perpetually worried and oppressed. 
He once discussed his future with me ; he really intended to give 
up mediumsbip; he was about to start his professional career 
as a dentist, and how could the two go on together? And any- 
how he was sick and tired of being a medium. I often felt 
that he was just on the point of disclosing his situation to me much 
more frankly—but he never did. 

Franz, the next brother, aged 21, the least enterprising member 
of the family, lives at home. It was noteworthy that he never 
joined the circle. He was seldom present when a seance began, 
but was almost certain to turn up before it was over, and be found 
in the back of the room when the white light was turned on. 

Rudi, the youngest and most attractive of the children, is a 
happy, clean-cut boy of eighteen. He lives at home and is an 
unpaid apprentice at a local machine repair-shop. Some years 
ago Rudi developed mediumship, and ‘ Olga’ finally became his 
habitual ‘spirit-control’. His phenomena are now considered 
better than Willi’s by connoisseurs in these matters. 

One other habitual member of the circle, as constituted nowadays, 
demands attention. Major Kalifius (to whom Karl is clerk), 
a huge, blustering army-officer, has in some way secured a domin- 
ating position in the circle; when he is there Father Schneider 
leaves the direction of the sitting almost entirely in his hands. 
By sheer bulk and rough-shod authority the Major can swing 
the seance along almost as he wills. 
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Two plump, good-natured ladies, relatives of Father Schneider's 
employer, and who in a larger town would have frequented the 
cinema, generally formed part of the circle. A mild, zither-playing 
youth was also an habitué, and on occasion received * spirit -treat- 
ment ‘for some ailment or other. 

At the usual seance there are almost invariably present Father 
and Mother Schneider, Karl, Rosa, and Major Kalifius, as well 
as a few Braunau friends, and of course either Willi or Rudi. 
To these are added frequent visitors impelled by idle curiosity, 
as well as occasional more serious investigators; sometimes as 
many as five or six outsiders are present at one time. As long 
as there are visitors of any consequence, sittings are held two or 
three times a week; I am not certain how often they are held 
when there is no outside demand. 


A List or My SEANCES 


For convenience I here give a list of my ten seances, showing 
the active medium, and the English-speaking observers present 
in addition to myself. 

1. July 30. = Rudi Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Dingwall. 

2. Aug. 2 Rudi ( 

3. Aug. 3 Willi 

4 Aug. 9 Rudi Mr. and Mrs. William Cannon, Miss 
Helen Augur. 

5 Aug.10 = Willi Mr. and Mrs. Cannon, Miss Augur. 

6. Aug.12 Rudi Miss Augur. (Screen used for first time). 

7. Aug.13 Willi Miss Augur. (Screen again used). 

8 Aug.16 Rudi Miss Ella Winter, Miss Jane Hollister, 
Miss Augur. (Use of screen avoided). 


9. Aug.18 Willi Miss Hollister, Miss Augur. (At Hotel 
Mittendorfer, with screen). 


10. Aug.19 Rudi Miss Hollister, Miss Augur. (At Hotel 
Mittendorfer, with screen). 


Except for the last two, these seances were in marked contrast 
to the exasperatingly slow and unproductive sittings in London. 
My first three seances were so exciting and I was so busy watching 
that I could not take notes during the seance itself. Experience 
soon taught me, however, that it is imperative to have a meticulously 
correct, and above all accurately chronological record of the phen- 
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omena and all attendant circumstances ; notes made after a sitting 
are of little use for critical purposes. 

As regards these first three seances, then, I will merely 
give a description of the preparations, which were the same for 
all seances, and a general idea of the type of phenomena produced. 
It will only be, however, with the detailed consideration of later 
seances that we can justly estimate the evidence. 


A TYPICAL SEANCE: THE PREPARATIONS 


Father Schneider invariably awaits the presence of all members 
of the circle, especially the outside observers, before beginning 
preparations. All the sitters are first asked to sign a protocol 
book; at the end of the evening those who have controlled the 
medium are asked to write a brief report of their control ; and sub- 
sequently a brief account of the whole evening is written in beneath 
the sitters’ signatures. 

Father Schneider invites the sitters to examine carefully the room 
and its furniture, especially the corner where the cabinet is to be 
placed; he gives the observers free rein in helping with the 
preparations. The accompanying diagram (Fig. I) is an accurate 
scale drawing of the room and its furniture as arranged for a typical 
seance. 

The two exterior windows are closed and locked, and three 
blankets hung tightly over them so as to exclude every ray 
of light from the market square. Then a pair of thin black cloth 
curtains is hung to three hooks in the ceiling so as to close off the 
south-west corner of the room. (The flower-stand left in this 
corner plays no part in the seance.) A few inches on either side of 
the curtain parting a ribbon smeared with phosphoresent paint is 
pinned vertically, beginning a foot or so above the floor and running 
up four or five feet. Occasionally, when an observer insists, a similar 
ribbon is pinned on the north edge of the north curtain near the 
medium’s chair. Over the parting of the curtains and six or seven 
feet above the floor is hung a rough phosphorescent image of an 
angel. All these phosphorescent landmarks are designed to 
exhibit the movements of the curtains. Then two more pieces 
of black cloth are laid on the floor, covering nearly all the space 
inside the circle of chairs and cabinet. 

A little table eighteen inches square and twenty inches high is 
set outside the curtains a few inches in front of their parting. 
It is covered with a black spread hanging almost to the floor ; 
and on it are placed, either before or at various times during the 
seance, phosphorescent objects such as a tambourine, a small 
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rubber ball, a bell, a fan, and a flat cardboard skull familiarly 
known as ‘ August ’. ; 

_ An electric light which hangs down above the table is now care- 
fully tied up in three or four thicknesses of heavy red crépe paper. 
The very feeble light that struggles through can be still further 
dimmed by a rheostat fixed on the wall beside the door leading 
to the bedroom. The only other light is twenty feet away 
at the far end of the room ; it furnishes the ‘ white light ’ used in 
the intervals. 

The seats for the observers and the medium are now arranged. 
A decrepit sofa standing against the south wall with one end just 
touching the black curtains offers two or three seats. A circle 
of chairs is set out from its far end running around to within a 
few feet of the west wall, the end chair being reserved for the 
medium. 

The medium takes his place facing the person who is to control 
him. This controller sits on the next chair, and takes both the 
medium’s legs from foot to knee between his, and with each hand 
holds one of the medium’s hands. The rest of the circle now take 
their places, all holding hands, and with their feet generally in 
contact. 


A TyYpicaL SEANCE: ‘ Ecroprasm’ AT Work 


When all is in readiness Father Schneider, who almost never 
joins the circle, puts out the white light. After a few minutes 
of silence or subdued conversation the medium gives a sudden 
jump, and begins a rapid spasmodic breathing. This is hailed 
as the onset of ‘trance’, and thereafter the medium must be 
addressed, not as Rudi, but as ‘ Olga’ (or ‘ Otto’ in the case of 
Willi), it being understood that the medium’s own ‘spirit’ has 
left his body and been replaced by this other. This invading 
‘ spirit ’ now controls the medium’s body and speaks through his 
mouth in a husky whisper. 

‘Olga ’ (or ‘ Otto ’ as the case may be) is greeted affectionately 
by the circle, and is then asked by Major Kalifius (who as a rule 
takes control during this preliminary period) if the conditions are 
satisfactory. In the Major’s absence Frau Rosa is the usual spokes- 
man. Major Kalifius, having already made up his mind who 
shall control the medium for the rest of the seance (and he generally 
chooses the most sceptical visitor for this task), asks ‘ Olga’ if 
such control will be agreeable to her—and ‘ Olga’ invariably 
agrees to his suggestion. 

‘Olga’ then requests a twelve minutes’ pause. The medium’s 
panting is now resumed, then subsides slightly, and with another 
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sudden start the ‘trance’ is over. The white light is turned on 
and the circle breaks up for a few moments’ rest. Father Schneider 
again begs the sitters to look inside the cabinet and assure themselves 
that no one is there, to examine the window-fastenings once more, 
and to look under the sofa again. 

The circle is re-formed, the new control takes the medium’s 
hands and feet, and the white light is put out twelve minutes 
from the time it went on. Again the violent start of the medium 
and the onset of his frenzied panting. His whole body is thrown 
into violent motion to the rhythm of his breathing ; his arms pump 
back and forth, his head thrashes about. In the darkness this 
uncanny activity with its suggestion of supernatural possession 
produces in the observer a strange uneasiness and apprehension. 
Suddenly the breathing and thrashing cease; ‘Olga’s’ husky 
whisper asks the circle to talk or else to sing. And this talking 
and singing is insisted upon. If even one member of the circle 
relapses, especially if he be an outsider, ‘Olga’ singles him out 
for exhortation. The breathing and pumping recommence, and 
again subside, while ‘ Olga’ asks us to move in toward the cabinet 
to make a ‘somewhat smaller circle’; we often have to shuffle 
back and forth several times before she is satisfied. ‘Olga’ 
also asks for a little less light while the ‘ force’ is gathering, and 
a cloth is hung over the medium’s side of the light. In a few 
moments she asks Karl to come to the medium’s side ‘to give 
him force’. Karl stumbles out of his chair and crosses the circle ; 
he either sits on the control’s left, reaching across to touch the 
medium’s hands, or more often passes around the medium and sits 
in the corner beside him and the control. (See Fig. I) The 
control is now supposed not only to account for the medium’s 
arms, legs, and head, but also to control the body and movements 
of the auxiliary medium. Karl usually loses no time in going 
into ‘trance’ on his own account—a rather less violent copy of 
the medium’s activity. 

And now at last the phenomena begin. A slight tremor of the 
curtains is the first premonition that the ‘ force ’ has gathered in 
the cabinet, and is about to manifest itself. From now on there 
is a steady crescendo of excitement ; the curtain movements become 
greater, ‘Olga’ commands us to hold tight each others’ hands 
—"‘ fest ketten”’, she says—the medium breathes more violently, 
and finally the curtains bellow out beyond the little table. Now 
the table itself shakes slightly, seems to gather force, then moves 
back and forth a few inches across the floor. The medium is still 
mcre frantic; as he strains the table is thrown over and dragged 
part way into the cabinet. One of the sitters is asked to replace 
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the table and set the tambourine on it. The tension subsides 
for a moment; then the circle is roused to more noise-making, 
hands are clasped tightly, the medium thrashes about, and the 
tambourine slowly rises from the table. It seems to float in the 
air as if possessed of life of its own, then falls back as if dead, 
while the medium collapses in a long-drawn sigh. 

After a moment ‘ Olga’s’ ‘‘ Sh-Sh”’ silences us, and she announces, 
“Now a hand comes.” The medium strokes the body of his control 
‘to gather force’. Our attention is rivetted on the parting of 
the curtains. At last we see a wavering grey mass hovering between 
the table and the curtain. It seems to rise, then falls and rises 
again, trying to reach a handkerchief laid at the edge of the table. 
Now it comes high enough to touch the handkerchief, then move 
it, and finally to lift it and wave it about. We strain our eyes 
in the almost darkness, we seem to see the rough outline of a hand. 
If ‘Olga’ is especially gracious we may turn up the rheostat a 
notch or two, and then make out two or three fingeis, or even a 
‘ well-formed hand ’ complete with four fingers and a thumb. But 
for all our straining we never see to what the hand is attached—some- 
times it ends at the wrist in empty air, sometimes a bit of arm extends 
back to the shelter of the black curtains—more we can never see. 

At one sitting I was invited to hold my hand before the curtains, 
and the fingers came and stroked the back of it. Many observers 
profess a special thrill at such contact ; but to me the supernatural 
fingers felt very much like fingers. 

The hand will also take up a bell, ring it, and throw it across the 
circle; or scribble in a note book laid upon the table, and even 
sign ‘ Olga’s’ name. It once took a handkerchief, whisked it into 
the cabinet, and the next moment threw it back tied in a knot, 
in which form the delighted owner promised to preserve it for- 
ever. The most startling achievement of the hand was to untie 
and remove the shoe from my outstretched foot, and use it as a 
sort of baton to conduct the company’s singing, beating out the 
chorus with vigorous knocks on the table-top. 

An hour or so having elapsed since the medium went into ‘ trance’ 
the phenomena now begin to die down. The curtain movements 
become less vigorous, the ‘ force’ seems to decline. In an effort 
to maintain it we are exhorted to sing and talk, or again to move 
our chairs to change the size of the circle. But at last ‘ Olga’ 
asks for a. pause of a specified number of minutes ; and the medium 
and Karl come out of ‘ trance ’, exhausted and sweating profusely. 
The white light is put on again and the circle breaks up. The 
cabinet and its surroundings are once more examined; and are 
again found to be entirely innocent. 
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A TyYPpicaL SEANCE: MorRE MARVELS 


As the circle re-forms Karl at once resumes his place by the 
medium. After the white light is out and while we are awaiting 
the onset of ‘ trance’, Karl, who is gifted with an occult eyesight, 
describes how he sees the ‘ spirit ’ hovering over the right shoulder 
of the medium ; now it enters his body—and at this exact moment 
the medium jumps, begins panting, and is declared to be in ‘ trance ’. 
If Karl delays in joining him in ‘ trance ’, the medium (or rather 
the ‘spirit’ who is now in charge) leans over and blows sharply 
into his face, thus driving out Karl’s own ‘spirit’ in favour of 
some supernormal ‘entity’. After due singing and talking, 
after a shifting of chairs to make a smaller or a larger circle, and 
after much tight hand-clasping, the ‘ force’ gathers itself together 
once more, and the phenomena begin with curtain movements 
as before. 

The table trembles, then ‘ Olga ’ tells us to be quiet for a moment 
and she will rap on it—which she does, a faint, furtive knocking. 
Then to prove that an intelligent ‘ entity ’ is at work, we are invited 
to ask for some definite number of knocks. The ready response 
to our request for five taps is greeted by cries of ‘‘ Bravo!” ‘* Danke, 
Hebe Olga!’’ ‘‘ Wunderschén |" Then ‘ Olga’ rattles the window 
inside the cabinet, and knocks on it as we direct. 

‘Olga’ next announces that she is ‘ gathering force’ to build 
a ‘phantom ’, which she will soon show to us at the parting of the 
curtains. The medium’s pumping is accelerated, we sing louder 
and louder, we clasp hands frantically, and the curtains bellow in 
and out. Then they hang quiet, and a grey formless something 
makes a brief excursion from their parting, but whisks back before 
we have had time really to see it. After a few more tentatives, 
the ‘ phantom ’ appears in its finally perfected form. It is a dull 
white shape a few feet high, three or four inches across at most, 
and appears always just in the opening of the curtains—it never 
comes out more than a few inches or so beyond them. The circle 
hails this with delight as a fully-formed ‘ phantom ’, though to a 
less enthusiastic eye it seems to resemble a bit of chiffon swaying 
slightly between the curtains. 

Suddenly it goes back into the cabinet, the window is rattled 
again, the curtains blow out, and the little table is overturned. 
The excitement subsides, though we are bidden to keep up the ‘ force’ 
by singing and talking. 

At last ‘ Olga ’ whispers that her time is up, she has another task 
to which she must go. We thank her for all she has done, and 
ask her when she will give us another sitting. We may even ask 
her on what day we can sit with Willi; she says she will go and 
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ask ‘Otto’ for us. The medium drops inert into the lap of the 
control, his breathing is entirely suspended. Then with a start 
‘ Olga ’ is back and gives us the desired information which she has 
obtained from ‘ Otto ’. 

‘Olga’ then strokes the control in a reverse direction, so as 
to “give back the force’ which has been gathered from the circle, 
then suddenly blows Karl out of ‘trance’. At last, with a start, 
the medium himself comes out, and asks us what has happened 
during the seance, He professes to have no knowledge whatsoever 
of the evening’s events, and the circle have to tell him of the wonders 
* Olga ’ has produced. | 

I have tried to convey the impressions I received in the first 
three seances. They produced a strange mixture of feelings. 
The darkness, the tense anticipation, the uncanny activity of 
the mediums, the suggestion of supernatural personalities coming 
and going—all these worked on my emotions and made me half 
believe in the supernormal. But at the same time my critical 
self noted the triviality of the phenomena, the ease with which 
they could be produced by a confederate behind the curtains, 
and the complete absence of any phenomena in and of itself 
supernormal. At the end of each seance, though emotionally 
disturbed, I was left with a sceptical feeling that the whole business 
had been mere horseplay. 


THE SCHNEIDERS SPECULATE ON THE SUPERNORMAL 


Yet the next day, on visiting Mother Schneider and Frau Rosa, 
it seemed impossible that such simple, kind-hearted people could 
practise an elaborate deception. On evenings when there were 
no seances, Father and Mother Schneider, Karl and Rosa, Willi 
and Rudi almost invariably had dinner with me, and afterwards, 
over our beer, we discussed the theory of mediumship. 

Mother Schneider naively maintained that it was all just as it 
seemed: ‘Olga’ really was the ‘spirit’ of the beautiful Lola 
Montez whose portrait she had seen in the Schénhetten Galerie 
in Munich. She told us how good and kind ‘ Olga’ was, and how 
much she had done for their family. | 

Father Schneider, who had visited many laboratories and heard 
learned discussions of psychic matters, tended to more rationalistic 
theories. There was no doubt but that ‘ectoplasm streamed 
out from the body of the medium ; it could even be seen by sensitive 
persons like Karl. Doctors examining the skin of Willi and Rudi 
had found hyperaesthetic areas ; it was doubtless from these areas 
that the ‘ ectoplasm ’ streamed forth. On one occasion the ° ecto- 
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plasm ’ had handled a bell freshly painted red; at the end of the 
seance the white pyjamas which Willi wore were found to be flecked 
with red over the spot where the ‘ ectoplasm ’ had re-entered his 
body. Ifthe medium were seated on a scale, said Father Schneider, 
the weight of ‘ ectoplasm ’ abstracted from the body could be meas- 
ured, for though it always remained connected with the medium 
(if only by the slightest thread) its weight was naturally transferred 
to the floor or table on which it rested at the time. As to whether 
the ‘ectoplasm ’ was motivated by a ‘spirit’ of another world, 
or whether the medium’s subconscious self accounted both for 
‘Olga’ and the activity of the ‘ectoplasm’, Father Schneider 
could not say; yet he always argued with some heat against 
Mother Schneider’s belief in ‘ spirits ’. 

Frau Rosa was pragmatic and confined herself largely to de- 
scription, without venturing far into the realm of theory. She 
told me that before she married into the family she had come to 
her first seance a total sceptic, but after a number of sittings she 
had been gradually convinced. Karl was generally silent ; while 
Willi and Rudi told me of phenomena that had occured under 
strict laboratory control in other cities, and repeated the spec- 
ulations of various savants. Themselves, they knew nothing 
about how the phenomena were produced—they were always 
in ‘ trance ’. 

But all the family united in telling me of phenomena which, 
if they occured as described, must clearly have been supernormal. 
Willi and Rudi had been simultaneously levitated from their 
chairs, and had floated freely in the air without any support— 
a stick had been passed underneath them to prove this. Floating 
near the ceiling they had finally come down, each in the other’s 
chair, fifteen feet away. ‘Olga’ had abstracted a card from a 
new pack, without breaking the seal. In absolute darkness she 
had taken a card named by an observer from a pack and stuck 
it into a picture frame five feet away. And most convincing of 
all, the ‘ spirit ’ hand would allow itself to be clasped by a trusted 
observer, and then, however tightly held, would simply dissolve 
into nothing. 

An evening of such talk left me more puzzled,-more emotionally 
inclined to belief, than did a seance itself. If all this was deception 
how could these simple people discuss it so earnestly, at such length, 
and so consistently ? But I remembered that once I had to assume 
temporarily a character other than my own; within an hour I 
had so felt myself into this part that I talked, acted, and even wept, 
naturally and with full conviction. Had not the Schneiders, after 
many years, almost come to believe their own stories? 
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THe Conprrions IMPOSED AT SEANCES 


But\I had come to see phenomena, not listen to tales, however 
well-told and consistent. Turning to the seances themselves, 
what evidence was there of any supernormal activity ? 

If we examine the seance conditions, we will see that they 
themselves are suspicious. They are such as to make observation 
excessively difficult, and to make the direct discovery of fraud 
practically impossible. 

We may note, to begin with, that the control is generally assigned 
to the most sceptical observer present ; yet in this very position of 
of control he is himself more effectively controlled than is the medium. 
His feet are wedged between the legs of his chair, with the medium’s 
feet between his; his hands are gripped by the medium, and at 
critical moments he is so frantically held that it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to free a hand for exploration. 

The other observers are also well-controlled, though with less 
physical force. Their hands are held by neighbours, and feet are 
generally in contact. Occasionally, when the ‘ spirit ’ so commands, 
hands are clasped more tightly than ever, and a rigid control of 
feet is insisted upon. It was only after three seances that 
I was allowed to sit at the south end of the circle and 
have my right hand free for note-taking. Even this was a 
limited freedom ; my left hand was always held by my neighbour’s 
left, my nght arm thus had I to lie under his left arm and could 
never stray far. Once I ventured to reach out with my left foot 
and hook it around the leg of the little table. When the usual 
table movements began this was soon remarked, and a few moments 
later ‘ Olga’ peremptorily ordered both my feet into contact with 
my neighbour’s. | 

The sense of touch is thus immobilized ; no hand or foot can 
be freed for exploration either inside or outside the circle. 

The sense of hearing is as effectively suppressed. Most of the 
time, and especially at critical moments, singing or loud conversation 
is demanded. The hubbub is so great that even comparatively 
loud noises can not be heard. 

Taste and smell are obviously useless at a seance. 

Sight alone remains to give any clue as to what is going on, 
and even sight is greatly restricted under seance conditions. 
The amount of light allowed is always extremely low. Dim red 
light, while itself giving an impression of luminescence, is by far 
the least favourable colour for the illumination and observation 
of other objects. Moreover, the lamp was directly in our eyes, 
making them less sensitive to everything else. And being the 
only alleviation of the oppressive darkness it tended to focus our 
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attention in its direction. As if this were not enough, we were 
almost invariably asked, soon after the seance began, to hang a 
cloth over the side of the lamp nearest the medium, cutting off 
every last ray in his direction. 

The average sitter doubtless has the impression that a fair 
amount of light is allowed, because of the glow of the red lamp, 
and especially because of the prominence of the pale phosphorescent 
light-strips on the curtains and the phosphorescent playthings 
on the little table. But this feeling of light is deceptive. The 
actual light emitted by the Schneiders’ phosphorescent paint was 
not strong enough to illumine even the nearest object; it only 
served to hold attention on these luminous objects to the exclusion 
of any non-luminous thing near them. 

I took pains to observe what could actually be seen in the seance 
room. My white note-book, eight inches square, placed on the 
little table directly underneath the red light could only be seen 
as a dull blur, without definite form or edges. The ‘ spirit ’ hand 
as generally seen was but the vaguest moving blur; only when 
close under the lamp could its fingers be distinguished. Outside 
the immediate vicinity of the red lamp nothing was visible; I 
could not even glimpse the conspicuous white dress of a sitter 
across the circle when the rheostat was turned low. 

We must remember further that the floor inside the circle and 
cabinet is covered with black cloths, that the little table is simi- 
larly covered, and the curtains themselves are a dull black. In 
the obscurity and against such a background the movement of 
any black or even dull-coloured object could go forward without 
the slightest chance of detection. 

And not only are the physical conditions so minimal; the 
psychological situation also militates against clear observation. 
The darkness, the wierd atmosphere, and the medium’s unwhole- 
some behaviour are emotionally disturbing. The controller 
is exhausted by following the medium’s frenzied movements, 
and the note-taker is preoccupied with writing in the dark. The 
attention of everyone is strained to the last degree in seeing even 
those phenomena which are meant to be seen, and this tension 


is aggravated by the fatigue of continual talking and singing. 


EXCUSES OFFERED FOR SEANCE LIMITATIONS 


A reason is always forthcoming for every condition demanded. 
Hands and feet are kept in contact so that ‘ force’ can be drawn 
by the medium from the whole circle. Moreover, any tactual 
exploration of the phenomena is declared inadmissable ; ‘ ectoplasm’ 
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is of so sensitive, tenuous, and fugitive a nature that it cannot be 
handled. Any contact with it is apt gravely to injure the medium ; 
if its connection with him were broken it could never return to 
his body ; he would presumably be left missing in some part, and in 
an extreme case death might result. Yet this substance which 
shuns the slightest touch is robust enough to brandish a heavy 
shoe, or overturn a table. And though we were forbidden to touch 
“ ectoplasm ’, the ‘ ectoplasm ’ touched us. 

Another strange property of ‘ectoplasm’ is that it does not 
bear thinking about. If we concentrate on it, the atmosphere 
becomes too tense for the ‘force’ to work. Hence we have to 
distract our attention by singing and chattering at the top of our 
voices. ‘Ectoplasm’ can stand an unholy racket, but never 
silence. 

And of course white light is anathema. Even a fair amount 
of red light is excessively prejudical to this delicate substance, 
and we are told that the phenomena would be much stronger in 
complete darkness. 

All this theory of ‘ ectoplasm ’ may be true, but at the same time 
it is significant that every one of the conditions imposed seems 
especially designed for the successful concealment of fraud. 


= Way WE AccCEPT SEANCE CONDITIONS 


If we accept these conditions, we can never hope to catch a 
confederate, never take fraud red-handed. Yet if we are 
to investigate ‘ectoplasm’ at all we must grant the conditions 
which those most familiar with it insist are indispensable for its 
activity. To refuse these conditions would have one sure and 
certain result—no phenomena would be produced for investigation. 
We must accept the conditions, and learn what we can despite 
them. 

Why are conditions never violently broken? When the observer 
is finally convinced that a confederate is in the cabinet a few feet 
from him, what is it that still keeps him in his chair? First, there 
is a feeling that he must play the game. He is the guest of the 
Schneiders ; their friendliness and trust disarm him ; it is almost 
unthinkable to take open and violent steps which may result in 
their exposure. Moreover, one breach of the rules might well 
fail to effect an exposure; everything is so afranged that it is 
impossible to know just where to grab; in the darkness and con- 
fusion a confederate would have every chance of escaping from the 
room. And one such breach would end the investigation forever. 
Finally, there was always the possibility—-more and more remote 
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as the seances went on—that ‘ectoplasm’ did stream from the 
medium, and that to seize it or turn on white light would injure 
him. 

It was for these reasons that I attempted no violent exposure. 
Instead, I let events take their course, introduced such changes 
and such additional controls as were agreed to by the Schneiders, 
and from the resulting changes in phenomena deduced the modus 
operands. 


No PHENOMENA SUPERNORMAL IN THEMSELVES 


Judging from my first three seances, what reason was there 
to believe in any supernormal activity ? 

In the first place, I had seen no phenomenon which in and of 
itself was supernormal, and for convenience I may add that I saw 
none in the course of subsequent sittings. Time after time I 
asked to have the ‘spirit’ hand melt away within my grasp ; 
time after time this was promised, but I was never allowed even 
to grasp the hand. A complete levitation of the medium was 
twice promised, the ‘ force’ was especially vigorous on those even- 
ings, yet the levitation was a dismal failure. I offered ‘ Olga’ 
a sealed pack of cards, but she did not succeed in abstracting one. 
I sealed a cigar case, and suggested that ‘ Olga’ put a cigar into 
it. She told me to lay both inside the cabinet and she would try ; 
but after ten minutes the cigar was thrown out into the room, 
and ‘ Olga’ said it would be much more to the point if Father 
Schneider smoked it. I repeatedly asked, and always in vain, 
to have some significant phenomenon produced at more than arm's 
reach from the cabinet, that is, beyond the reach of a confederate 
sheltered within the curtains. 


PossIBLE NORMAL AGENTS 


Since the phenomena were never intrinsically supernormal, 
the only logical reason for believing them supernormal would 
have been an absolute assurance that no normal means were used 
in their production. What normal means could conceivably 
have been employed, and have we any assurance that they were 
not so employed? The possible agents were: 1. The medium, 
2. Karl, 3. Other persons sitting in the circle, 4. Persons in the 
room beyond the circle, 5. A confederate in or about the cabinet. 
We shall, in a moment, examine these possibilities in turn. 

We must not, however, make the mistake of supposing that 
only one of these possibilities was likely to be employed at any 
given seance. Combinations and permutations were to be looked 
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for from so resourceful a family as the Schneiders. Nor was it 
to be supposed that the same appearance would invariably be 
produced by the same means. Such a supposition is a common 
pitfall of psychic investigators. For instance, the phenomena 
almost always began with curtain movements which generally in- 
creased in a steady crescendo until the appearance of the hand ; 
to assume that the curtain movements throughout were always 
produced in the same way might lead to the untenable conclusion 
that the hand-producing entity had been present in the cabinet 
from the first. It was quite possible, if deception was being prac- 
tised, that the curtain movements were initiated in one manner, 
and that this manipulation was later taken over by a confederate 
on entering the cabinet; it would have been impossible for an 
observer to detect any transition point. 

1. We may at once acquit the medium of responsibility for 
the bulk of the phenomena. To be sure, even under the best 
control, he could have blown the curtains, or moved them with 
his elbow or head during his violent spasms. Willi was seen doing 
this in at least two seances. Under strict control, a hand or foot 
might also have been freed for an instant ; under less experienced 
control, he could certainly have gotten a hand away, and even 
half lifted himself out of his chair; under confederate control, 
he could have freed himself for a considerable activity. But . 
the bulk of the phenomena were clearly beyond him. In general, 
I believe the medium served largely as window-dressing ; his 
noisy activity concentrated attention upon him and away from 
the real mechanism of the seance ; the strenuous task of controlling 
him entirely monopolized one valuable observer. 

2. Karl was under less strict control than the medium, and 
capable of somewhat greater activity. He usually kept his place 
in the corner beside the medium, though in my seventh seance, 
under Major Kalifius’s control, he almost certainly entered the 
cabinet. 

3. Friendly sitters in the circle could have accomplished much 
during my first eight seances. Though we were strictly enjoined 
to maintain the circle intact, it was not uncommon for members 
of the family or friends to leave or to join the circle during the 
darkness. There being so few outside observers, members of the 
family had perforce to sit together ; hands and feet could easily 
have been freed between friends. I frequently noted Major 
Kalifius’s hand, marked by his luminous wrist-watch, wandering 
freely about while he was supposed to be in strict control of the 
medium. With hands or feet, members of the circle could have 
moved the little table or the objects upon it ; the curtains and more 
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distant objects were clearly susceptible to sticks or reaching-rods. 
By tightening the conditions of the seance, so that every member 
of the circle was under good control, deception from this source 
could be made almost impossible. This I effected in my ninth 
and tenth seances. 

4. There was always somebody present who did not join the 
circle. Father Schneider generally excused himself because 
he was tired or because he had to manage the rheostat ; he could 
be heard, although in stocking feet, continually moving around 
the room. When a smaller circle was called for, some sitter was 
apt to drop out altogether, and sit behind the circle. Moreover, 
the outer door and the door to the adjoining bedroom were frequently 
opened and closed during the seance itself ; and new persons were 
found to have appeared, and others to have disappeared, when 
the white lights were turned on. Franz especially came and went 
in this manner. This could not be prevented, and indeed seemed 
natural enough, for the room in which the seances were held was the 
sole living room of the family. But under such circumstances, 
any check on activity beyond the circle was impossible. A stick 
or reaching-rod over our heads, between two friendly sitters, or 
beneath the chair of one sitter, could easily have accounted for 
part of the phenomena. Only by locking the doors, and insisting 
that everyone in the room join the circle, could such activity be 
excluded. This was done in my last two seances. 

5. But there were certain phenomena which were clearly 
beyond any of the above four agencies. The appearance from 
between the curtains of a hand, which moved freely about, which 
manipulated objects under our eyes, and even touched our hands, 
clearly demanded the presence of an entity within the cabinet 
itself. 

The only possible reason for believing that this entity was 
supernormal would have been an absolute assurance that no 
confederate entered the cabinet. From a logical point of view, 
then, the authenticity of the Schneider mediumship in Braunau 
hangs on the question : Could a confederate enter the cabinet? - 


CouLD A CONFEDERATE ENTER THE CABINET? 


There were no tricks about the cabinet, no secret entrances 
of any kind. I assured myself of this by a meticulous examination 
in full daylight. The floor was of wide boards running without 
joint from the west wall to the middle of the room. The walls 
and ceiling were of plaster, perfectly solid and without the slightest 
trace of cracks or looseness. The window-sills and frames were 
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set solidly in the plaster of the wall. The windows themselves 
had inner and outer pairs of sashes hinged to open inwards ; 
during seances these were securely locked on the inside, and could 
not have been opened from without. Moreover, the windows 
were at least twenty feet above the ground, and directly over the 
market square which was always full of people. 

Any entrance would therefore have to be effected from the 
room side of the cabinet. To get a confederate into the seance 
room itself would have been ridiculously simple. Neither the 
entrance door, the kitchen door, nor the bedroom door was locked ; 
they were all frequently opened and shut during the seances. 
The passages and stairs leading to the flat were so dark and twisting 
as to hide any coming and going from other flats in the building 
or from the outside. 

Once inside the room, what routes were possible for entering 
the cabinet itself? The sofa, marked B on my plan, was too low 
to be crawled under. Nor could anyone be hidden in or pass 
through the cupboard marked A; it was a solid straightforward 
piece of furniture with no room for concealment. 

The most obvious of the possible routes would be between the 
circle and cupboard A, then around behind Karl’s and the medium’s 
chairs, both of which stood clear of the walls. The north 
end of the curtain, suspended from the ceiling at the edge of an 
overhead beam, hung eight or nine inches clear of the west wall. 
The only difficulty of this route was the small space between the 
circle and the cupboard A; this blockade, though only partial, 
was claimed by Father Schneider to be an absolute safeguard. 
When my friends or I controlled, we immediately placed our chair 
tight against cupboard A. The ‘spirit ’, however, was always calling 
for a smaller circle, and the medium would draw his chair inwards, 
compelling the controller to follow. In this way, even under the 
best control, an avenue of ten to twelve inches was often opened 
up. (A slender person can easily sidle behind a chair, without 
touching it, in eight inches’ space.) Just before the end of the 
seance the medium frequently moved his chair back, and, the 
controller following, this avenue was more often than not found 
to be innocently closed when the white light was turned on. An 
unobservant controller might well overlook the fact that this route 
had been open during most of the seance. 

If, as sometimes happened, only friendly sitters were on the low 
sofa B, it would have been child’s play to pass behind them, over 
the sofa, and into the cabinet. Even when an outsider was seated 
on the sofa, he was frequently asked to leave his place to make some 
change or other in the arrangements. While his place was vacant, 
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a confederate could have walked over the sofa. There was never 
a light-strip on the south edge of the curtain to betray any move- 
ment here. 

If both these routes were closed by the presence and obstinate 
vigilance of outsiders, there were at least two more possible entrances 
The first of these routes was over the cupboard A. This cupboard 
comprised a lower solid section of drawers and shelves four feet 
high ; above this at the back was a mirror, and at the top of all 
was a shelf somewhat narrower than the lower section. To a 
casual glance the top of the lower section seemed totally encumbered 
with fancy dishes, small pictures, and other trifles. But in reality 
this bric-a-brac was always kept back under the top shelf, leaving 
the front four or five inches entirely bare. And this cupboard 
was so solid that a most vigorous shaking made neither it nor 
its encumbrances rattle. In the darkness and noise there was 
nothing to prevent Father Schneider coming beside table C and 
boosting up a small confederate, who would make one step on to 
the free space of cupboard A, and the next on to the bent back of 
Karl sitting in the corner, thence to the floor, and into the cabinet. 
Miss Augur, while controlling one night, had the distinct impres- 
sion that this manoeuvre was going on at her back. When she 
described it to me next day it seemed complicated, but a glance 
at the furniture showed me how relatively simple it was. 

These three entrances failing, a confederate could have entered 
through the circle itself—a bold move, but one requiring little 
skill. In the frequent shuffling and re-arrangement of the circle 
a gap could be opened between the chairs of two friendly sitters ; 
a confederate dressed from head to foot in black could crawl into 
the circle, along beside the control and medium, and so into the 
cabinet. He had no stray hands or feet to fear; the cloth hung 
over the medium’s side of the red lamp shadowed his path; his 
black clothes had the black floor-cloth and curtains as background ; 
and the noise of his movements would have been covered by the 
general hubbub. 


Mr. DINGWALL’s SUSPICIONS 


There were thus at least four possibilities for entering and leaving 
the cabinet ; there was only the Schneiders’ word for it that no 
confederate ever did enter it. On the other hand, I already had 
many reasons for believing there was a confederate. 

Mr. E. J. Dingwall had strongly suspected the use of a con- 
federate as early as 1925, and the London seances of 1926 had 
greatly strengthened this belief. | Mr. Dingwall had publicly 
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stated his suspicion of confederacy, and this had been duly reported 
to Baron Schrenck Notzing. So when the Baron heard that Mr. 
Dingwall was coming to Braunau in the summer of 1926, he wrote 
to Father Schneider. Mr. Dingwall’s statement, he said, cast 
discredit on “our science’”’, and he therefore forbade Father 
Schneider to grant any further sittings to Mr. Dingwall unless he 
first signed a retraction. The Baron’s letter, which Father 
Schneider later showed me, included a proposed form for such a re- 
traction. Father Schneider, however, had not seen fit to broach this 
subject with Mr. Dingwall, but had contented himself with keeping 
Willi out of sight until it was too late for Mr. Dingwall to have a 
sitting with him. As to the sitting with Rudi which he had 
allowed Mr. and Mrs. Dingwall to attend, Father Schneider 
explained to me: ‘‘ Baron Schrenck doesn’t own the whole family ! ’’ 

Having so far pnblished no suspicions, I, however, was allowed 
to continue my seances. 


THE FourRTH SEANCE 
A FIGURE CROUCHING IN THE CABINET 


With these considerations in mind let us examine the remaining 
seven seances. During these seances I recorded every happening 
minute by minute, noting the times with the aid of a luminous 
clock. I shall not, however, transcribe all these minutiae, quoting 
times, measurements, and so fcrth; for these too often give a 
false air of scientific precision while letting commonsense and 
critical consideration escape. 

At the fourth seance, on August 9th, with Rudi, there were present 
the family, Major Kalifius, some Braunau friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cannon, wealthy New Yorkers and confirmed spiritualists, and 
also Miss Helen Augur, who had come on to Braunau at my 
request to assist in the observations. 

In the first two main periods, during Miss Augur’s control of 
the medium, ordinary table movements and manipulation of the 
phasphorescent toys took place. It was early in this seance that 
I had my first clear suspicion that members of the circle were assist- 
ing the phenomena. The little table began moving even before 
the curtains. Almost at once the black cover was pulled half 
off the table—it was pulled, not toward the cabinet, but toward 
the circle. 

In the third period, Mrs. Cannon, at ‘Olga’s’ request, took control ; 
in a few minutes, and after the chairs had been shuffled round as 
usual, a hand appeared. When it had performed for some time, 
‘Olga’ requested me to pick up the tambourine from the floor 
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and put it on the table. The tambourine turned out to be inside 
the cabinet, and I was told to go in after it. While I was in, 
Father Schneider called out from the back of the room: ‘“ Now 
you can look around inside the cabinet.’’ I recovered the tam- 
bourine, then made a sweep with it into the corner behind the 
medium, reaching out as far as possible into the space between the 
west wall and the medium’s chair. Suddenly I hit something 
huddled in the corner; as I quickly pulled back my tambourine 
over it, it seemed to be a figure crouching close behind the 
medium’s chair. Rudi groaned as if in pain; and I, taken by 
surprise and by a sudden terror of the dark and the unknown, 
hurried from the cabinet, and the seance went on. 

Next day I reported this discovery to Father Schneider and later 
recorded it in his protocol book. He said this was doubtless 
a great mass of ‘ectoplasm’ withdrawn from Rudi and huddled 
in the darkest corner of the cabinet. I remarked that a body of 
the size and solidity I had encountered must have abstracted a 
good half of Rudi. For myself, however, I have no doubt that 
Father Schneider’s impetuous bravado in telling me to examine 
the cabinet had caught the confederate unaware, and not given 
him time to take refuge further in the corner between Karl’s chair 
and the cupboard A. My one and great regret is that on this solitary 
occasion when the Schneiders blundered straight into my hands, 
I did not grab, hold tight, and call for a white light. 


THe Frere SEANCE 
A ‘ PHANTOM’ APPEARS AND IS EXPLAINED 


In the fifth seance on August 10th with Willi, we had the usual 
phenomena, though they were slow in developing. 

In the second half of the seance a ‘ phantom ’ appeared between 
the curtains. It suddenly occured to me how very like it was 
to the thin muslin of Mother Schneider’s window-curtains. Was 
the confederate, with characteristic economy of means, merely 
pushing out one of these curtains for us to see? I noted as well 
as I could the distance of the bottom of the ‘ phantom ’ above the 
floor. Experiment with the window-curtains after the seance 
showed that when they were pushed out, they terminated at the 
same point. Thereafter I always tied the window-curtains before 
a seance, and this type of ‘ phantom ’ never visited us again. 

This seance developed into hilarious horse-play. My unpopular 
note-book was asked for by ‘ Otto’. It was seized from the cabinet, 
and my hand repeatedly smacked with it in punishment for my 
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doubts. A cane was asked for, and the hand brandished it at me, 
then used it as a baton to conduct a popular song. The curtains 
were whipped smartly in my face, ‘ Otto’ announcing that he had 
sent a cold wind to cool my doubts. Finally, saying that I was now 
sufficiently punished, ‘Otto’ promised to lay the ‘spirit’ hand 
within mine and then ‘ dematerialize’ it. I was kept on my knees 
for half an hour, with my hand stretched out before the curtains, 
only to have ‘ Otto’ at length announce that the ‘ force’ was too 
weak, and his time was up. 


THE SIXTH SEANCE 
THE CABINET SCREENED OFF: YET ‘OLGA’ Writes HER NAME 


There seemed every reason to believe that someone was getting 
into the cabinet, and I determined to stop it if possible. The 
next evening I engaged Father Schneider in conversation on the 
marvellous properties of ‘ ectoplasm ’, and before long he was telling 
me through what small interstices it could squeeze itself. “If 
that is so,” said I, “ why not build a net screen to place in front 
of the sitters, completely closing off the cabinet? That way you 
can get positive proof to offer any critic who claims that there 
is a confederate in the cabinet.” ‘“* Yes,” said Father Schneider, 
“that could be done; and if you'll wait till the end of the week 
I’ll help you get a screen made.” My German, however, sufficed 
to get it ready for the very next evening; Frau Rosa, at her 
own suggestion, accompanied me while I ordered it, and noted 
just how it was being made. 

The screen consisted of three wooden frames hinged together, 
painted black, and covered with black fly netting. Each section 
was four feet long; that beside the medium was three feet seven 
inches high ; the other two were a foot lower, so that the observers 
could see over them. Along the top of each section I fastened 
a phosphorescent ribbon so that anything passing over the top 
would be silhouetted against it. I set up the screen completely 
shutting off the cabinet and the little table from the rest of the 
room, but did not secure it to the floor. (The frontispiece shows 
the cabinet and little table with my screen around them. The 
circle was left incomplete in taking the photograph. Rudi, Miss 
Augur, and Father Schneider are on the right side of the photo- 
graph ; Mother Schneider and the writer on the left.) 

The family was plainly nervous and eyed my contraption 
askance; but we were far from having the dull evening I had 
expected. 

This crucial sitting was with Rudi on August 12th ; there were 
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present the family circle, Miss Augur and myself, and a curiously 
simple and bewildered language-teacher staying in Braunau. Major 
Kalifius was out of town. Miss Augur took the control of Rudi ; 
and Karl at once took his place in the corner beside them. Father 
Schneider, who had astonished me by declining his usual quart 
of beer before the sitting, joined the circle for the first and only 
time, and remained there during the evening. No sooner was the 
light out than he starred grumbling that we should have set the 
end of the screen a foot or so out from the wall beside the medium, 
so as to ‘let the force get into the cabinet ’. When this suggestion 
was ignored, Father Schneider addressed himself to ‘ Olga’, and 
asked her to give us a levitation of Rudi. (For this the screen would 
obviously have to be taken away). 

Miss Augur continued in control after the usual twelve minutes’ 
pause; but fifteen minutes later ‘Olga’ asked the new guest, 
the language-teacher, to take over control. Miss Augur was rele- 
gated to a seat two removed from Rudi, and I thus had no further 
direct knowledge of what the mediums were doing, although the 
strange teacher occasionally reported that he had them both in 
hand. 

Twenty minutes’ waiting ensued, while ‘Olga’ assured us 
she was gathering ‘force’. Once during this waiting Miss Augur 
and.I both heard a definitely metallic ‘ click-click-click ’ in the 
direction of the medium. We immediately challenged this, and 
after some clearing of throats, it was explained that the teacher 
had found the spectacles in his vest-pocket troublesome, and had 
laid them on the cupboard; but at the end of the period the 
reported spectacles were not in evidence. 

At last the south curtains began to move very slightly—the 
first phenomenon of the evening. Ten minutes later we saw definite 
movements of both curtains. They gathered force, and finally 
moved out about eighteen inches. But the movement was different 
from what it had been on preceding nights. Hitherto the curtains 
had seemed to bellow out with a general movement whose point 
of origin was not discernable ; now the movement seemed clearly 
to originate near the light angel, six or seven feet above the floor. 

After a few minutes of this waving, the curtains began to move 
in still another manner. The north curtain, as revealed by its 
light-band, was caught up by something a few feet above the floor 
and brought out to touch the tambourine on the little table. A 
few minutes later, when the curtain came out again, it caught 
on the table and hung there inert, while the source of movement 
was withdrawn. A moment later it was picked up again and moved 
elsewhere. Finally the curtains moved out—always in this same 
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FIGuRE II 


CircLE Just AFTER ‘ OLGA’s’ NAME WAS 
WRITTEN (SIXTH SEANCE) 


inert way—and whatever was behind them moved the tambourine, 
and then, it being skin-side down, succeeded in turning it up on 
edge. The window was rapped on. The objects on the table 
were shifted around, not by a hand that came out where we could 
see it, but by something that stayed muffled in the curtains. 

I several times asked ‘ Olga ’ to show us the hand; she promised 
to do so, but it never appeared. 

Just after eleven o'clock, ‘ Olga’ asked me to put my book and 
pencil on the table. The curtains now moved more vigorously, 
coming out so as to touch the screen; finally, in a great burst, 
the north curtain was flung right out over the middle section of 
the screen, and hung there, spread out so as to shield the 
space between the little table and the medium from our sight. 
We heard a fumbling on the table, and five minutes later 
‘ Olga ’ said she had written her name in my book—it had taken 
much ‘ force’. The ‘ trance’ ended, the white light was put on, 
and sure enough, ‘‘ Olga ’’ was scrawled across my book. 

I asked that all chairs be left exactly where they were, and made 
a measured plan of them at once. (Fig. II) Rudi’s chair had been 
moved along so that its front edge was now opposite the low part 
of the screen. I also found that the light strip on the top of 
the screen near the medium had been rubbed back and forth 
so that its edges were curled up. Rudi said he supposed the ‘ ecto- 
plasm ’ had gone over the screen instead of through it. 
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For the second part of this seance, Father Schneider had his 
way. My screen was removed, and ‘Olga’ tried a levitation. 
Light-bands were put on Rudi’s wrists, ankles, waist, and head. 
He sat in a chair in the middle of the room; Miss Augur and I 
held his hands, standing on chairs on either side, ready to follow 
him as he soared upwards. For an hour the circle sang, ‘ gave 
force ’, and encouraged ‘Olga’. Occasionally Rudi’s feet moved 
upwards, and sometimes they were accompanied by his hands and 
head ; but the waist-band showed him to be still resting on his 
chair. Again, with a lurch, the middle part of his body would 
rise a few inches; but now his feet were on the floor. These ten- 
tatives were hailed as a partial levitation; if only the ‘ force’ 
had been a little stronger he would have floated right to the ceiling. 
‘Olga’ promised that at her next seance she would start off with a 
levitation, while she was fresh. 

Though the levitation had been such a dismal failure, the first 
part of this seance had been most impressive. I had expected 
my screen to cut off almost all activity. I sat up until four in the 
morning, reading over my notes and analysing every detail of the 
seance, 

We had never seen the hand ; yet there was ‘ Olga’s ’ signature 
across my notebook. But this had been scrawled while the curtain 
formed a sort of tent over the spot. I looked at my measured 
drawing ; Rudi’s chair had been moved up towards the low section 
of the screen so far that its front edge was two inches beyond the 
end of the high portion. I began to see light. Next evening 
I put a chair in this same position, and by leaning sideways from 
it, easily reached the little table with my right arm, and scribbled 
in my note-book. To have carried out such a manoeuvre during 
the seance Rudi would only have had to throw his body about, 
as he often did, and free one hand for a moment—a very easy 
feat with an inexperienced controller, flustered with the effort of 
looking after two turbulent mediums. Whether the language- 
teacher did thus innocently allow Rudi to escape control, or 
whether he was in collusion with the family I was unable to decide, 
for he came to no more seances. 

Once I saw through the writing, the rest of the seance was not 
difficult to explain. The changed character of the curtain move- 
ments was suggestive. They had started with movements origin- 
ating at the light-angel, as if it had been pushed or poked. Just 
before this there had been that ‘ click-click-click ’ near the medium 
which had been so embarrassing to explain. Could it have been the 
opening-out of a reaching-rod ? In its further movements the curtain 
looked as if it were picked up on a rod and carried about. All 
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the manipulation of objects had been done by something poking 
at them under cover of the curtain. I could not find a single pheno- 
menon that required the presence of an entity in the cabinet. 
Everything could have been done by a reaching-rod from the 
medium’s corner. Karl, partly escaping control, might have been 
responsible, or the usual confederate might have slipped in as far 
as the corner. 


THE SEVENTH SEANCE 
My SCREEN IS BRAZENLY OPENED 


I discussed the sixth sitting with the Schneiders next day, and 
pointed out that the hand had not appeared, that the writing could 
have been done from outside the screen, and that there was as yet no 
clear proof of supernormal activity. A desperate attempt to remedy 
this deficiency was made at the next sitting—my screen was 
deliberately opened. 

Willi was the medium for this seventh seance; it happened to 
be Friday, the thirteenth. My screen was again used, but still 
not fixed to the floor. Major Kalifius had returned to Braunau 
especially for this seance, and was more dictatorial than ever 
in his management of the arrangements. He himself took the 
control, and refused to relinquish it during the important 
part of the evening. He told Miss Augur to sit beside 
me on the sofa, in order, he said, for her to see better. It 
was only after a downright refusal that she was finally allowed 
to sit next Major Kalifius on the medium’s side of the circle. Willi 
took his place, and Karl went into the corner beside him; Major 
Kalifius deliberately sat with his broad back turned on Miss Augur 
so that she could see nothing of what was going on in the corner. 
Although in previous sittings, when beside the Major, she had always 
been able to reach as far as the medium’s hands, in this seance 
she could barely reach the Major’s left elbow. 

Soon after the light was out and the mediums in ‘trance’, 
there was some shuffling of chairs in the medium’s corner, but 
above it we once more heard a metallic ‘ click-click-click’. Miss 
Augur asked what the noise was this time, and Major Kahfius 
said he had taken off a heavy ring and laid it on the cupboard 
beside him. Like the teacher’s spectacles, it was not to be seen 
when the white light went on again. 

The curtains began to move, the one near the medium always 
leading and communicating its motion to the other. Then sudden- 
ly a lght-strip which I had carefully fixed to the north edge of the 
curtain near the medium was torn completely away, and swung 
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around over the heads of the medium and Major Kalifius. With this 
light-band gone, we had no way of checking up on the curtain 
movements at this point, or of detecting anything that might 
pass in front of it. 

After a monotonous halJf-hour ‘Otto’ asked me to push my 
section of the screen nearer the cabinet, ‘so as to concentrate 
the force in the cabinet’. Keeping the free end carefully against 
the south wall of the room, I pushed my section inwards. ‘“‘ Fur- 
ther ’’, said ‘ Otto’, and again, “ Still further ’’, until I had moved 
the end twenty inches in all. Naturally, this manoeuvre would 
alter the position of the middle section; so when I returned to 
my seat (still in the dark), I thought nothing of it that the 
middle section was now running parallel to the west wall instead 
of diagonally as before. Miss Augur, however, from the place 
she had taken despite Major Kalifius, saw that at each movement 
I made, the high section beside the medium was simultaneously 
pushed out into the room. By the time ‘Otto’ was content 
with my shifting of the screen, the high section had been moved 
out so far that a clear passage was open into the cabinet. If Miss 
Augur had consented to sit on the other side of the circle, there 
was every chance that this opening would have passed guite un- 
perceived. My diagram (Fig. III) will make this manoeuvre 
clear. 
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Immediately after this passageway was open, phenomena began 
in the cabinet itself; Miss Augur was no longer able to hear the 
gasping breath of Karl, nor detect any other sign of his presence 
in the corner; protected from sight by the Major’s broad back, 
it was evidently he who had entered the cabinet. The curtain 
movements became very violent, and the light-angel was torn 
from its fastening and thrown into a sitter’s lap. Miss Augur 
was asked to hold it just inside the protection screen ; the curtain 
bellowed out, and under cover of it, the light-angel was seized ; it 
waved about in the air just in front of the curtains, and then danced 
in time to our singing. The tambourine was lifted and thrown into 
the circle. The light-angel, which had fallen to the floor, was picked 
up again, lifted high, and thrown violently into the room. A 
howl of pain burst from Father Schneider, who was lying on one 
of the beds; the wing of the light-angel had caught him square 
in-the eye. 

‘Otto’ paid no attention to Father, but announced, “ Eteas 
kommt ”’ ; and the Major at once said he saw a ‘ phantom’ forming 
behind Willi. We ourselves were soon able to see it ; it was clearly 
self-luminous. At first it seemed a narrow band of very faint 
light, then grew broader, especially at the base, and developed 
a slight roundness at the top, so as vaguely to resemble a draped 
figure. It then disappeared, seeminz to glide into the cabinet. 
Miss Augur and I both noted as closely as possible just where 
this ‘ phantom ’ first appeared and then disappeared ; it turned 
out to be the south edge of the window beside Karl. At the end 
of the seance I experimented with the blankets covering this 
window ; I pulled the top one aside, and a dim grey light from the 
market-place filtered through the remaining two thicknesses. 
By manipulating the edge of the curtain I formed a very creditable 
self-luminous ‘ phantom ’, head and all; by dropping the curtain 
slowly back, the figure seemed to glide into the cabinet. The 
Schneiders watched my experiment anxiously, and we never saw 
this type of ‘ phantom ’ again. 

After the incident of the self-luminous ‘ phantom ’, the curtains 
blew back and forth, and were finally thrown over the high section 
of the screen. While thus obscured, it was pulled sharply back 
into its original place ; Major Kalifius coolly reached over with a 
freed hand, lifted off the curtain, and gave the screen a final push 
into place. Miss Augur now heard Karl breathing again in the 
corner, and with a sigh he soon came out of ‘trance’. Willi 
followed, and the white light was turned on. I had asked to have 
all chairs left in place, but the Major and Karl deliberately moved 
theirs into more innocent positions as the circle broke up. Miss 
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Augur, however, remained seated, so as to define the point to which 
the corner of the screeen had been moved out, directly in front 
of her knees. I at once measured all the distances; the screen 
had been open fully two feet during the active part of the seance. 

Father Schneider sat at the far end of the room, furiously nursing 
his swollen eye in which the light angel had landed ; he glowered 
at everybody, especially at Karl. Frau Rosa, torn between group- 
loyalty and delight in her father-in-law’s discomfiture, giggled 
hysterically. 

I at once complained that the screen had been moved out, and 
later recorded the circumstance in the Schneiders’ protocol book. 
Father Schneider grumpily explained that you could never tell 
what ‘ectoplasm’ was going to do next. So without further 
ado, I put screw-eyes into the floor, and tied my screen securely 
in place. 

The rest of the evening seemed to be given up as a bad job, 
and Miss Augur was allowed to take control. The Major darkly 
suggested to ‘ Otto ’ that I should be thrown into trance for the rest 
of the sitting. ‘Otto’ said he would do his best, but his time was 
almost up; he had another appointment very shortly. A hint 
from the Major that it was probably a gallant rendezvous was 
sharply reprimanded by the ‘spirit’. The curtains occasionally 
waved gently ; but Miss Augur, moving so as to keep Willi’s head 
in silhouette against the northern light-strip which I had replaced, 
was able to see him stretch his head far over towards the curtains ; 
once or twice she even heard him blowing sharply, and saw the 
curtains move in response. Only fifteen minutes after the medium 
had gone into ‘trance’, ‘Otto’ announced, ‘‘ Mein Zest tst aus’’, 
and bid us good-night at the early hour of half-past ten. 

This was the only sitting where there was obvious bungling 
and uncertainty, where deception was so transparent. The 
manipulations in the cabinet had been much less suave than usual ; 
Karl's (and I am certain it was Karl’s) more abrupt and vigorous 
technique, especially in the throwing of the light-angel, did not 
convey the ecrie atmosphere to which we were accustomed. 


I Am ENTERTAINED BY BARON SCHRENCK NOTZING 


Next day arrived Baron Schrenck Notzing, the patron of the 
Schneider mediumship, to whom Father Schneider had written of 
my visit and my activities. The Baron had motored up from 
Salzburg to see for himself just what was going on. During 
this visit Father Schneider was very fidgety. He had previously 
begged me on no account to show my notebooks to the Baron, and 
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twice during the visit he took me aside and cautioned me not to 
hand my notebooks over to him. He very evidently did not want 
the Baron to have a detailed account of the sittings the family had 
been holding ‘on their own ’. 

Nevertheless, at lunch with the Baron, | told him quite 
frankly that, whatever the Schneiders might do elsewhere, 
in my opinion they certainly practised fraud at home. He 
assured me that this was quite impossible, he had known the 
family for years and they were as good as gold; I could make 
my conditions as strict as I liked, and the phenomena would go 
forward unimpeded. 

He ended by inviting me to motor back to Salzburg with him, 
to see the Fesisfiel that evening. On the way the Baron described 
his psychic laboratory in Munich; he had invented an electrical 
device for controlling mediums; should a hand or foot be freed, 
a current was immediately broken, and a light flashed on. In 
his laboratory fraud was impossible, he said; he cordially invited 
me to come to Munich and see phenomena under ideal conditions. 
Unfortunately under rigorous conditions phenomena were much 
weakened ; curtain movements and handkerchief manipulations 
were about all that happened nowadays. Willi’s powers, he said, 
seemed to be waning, but much could be hoped from Rudi. 

The Baron’s vocabulary was always that of a scientist; his 
explanations were in terms of ‘ ectoplasm ’ and the subconscious ; 
he had no use for ‘ spirits’. As he warmed up to the theme, his 
stories of his long mediumistic patronage grew more remarkable, 
till at supper after the theatre he recounted the most astounding 
marvels. At one of his seances with the famous Eusapia Palladino, 
wax tablets three yards away were written on; amazed at the 
“ectoplasm ’ reaching such a distance, and wondering whence 
such a quantity was derived, he had felt over her body; there 
was nothing below the knees, her legs had temporarily dissolved. 
It was now late; I thanked the Baron for my evening’s entertain- 
ment and retired. 


THE EIGHTH SEANCE 
Use oF SCREEN AVOIDED: HIDE-AND-SEEK IN THE CABINET 


Miss Ella Winter and Miss Jane Hollister, two friends whom 
I had the good fortune to meet ini Salzburg, came on to Braunau 
for the eighth sitting, making a total of four trustworthy observers. 
This seance on August 16th, with Ruci as medium, was long and 
wearying. ‘Olga’, as she had promised at her last seance, said 
she would begin with a levitation while her ‘ power ’ was strongest. 
For three-quarters of an hour we waited patiently, but Rudi did 
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not float; there were only the deceptive starts and heavings of 
the previous attempt. 

Finally ‘Olga’ said she had tried her best ; while waiting for 
more ‘force’ to gather, she would perform from the cabinet. 
She directed us to form the circle around the cabinet without 
turning on white light ; of course my screen could not be put into 
place, and its use was thus avoided for the evening. In the next 
half-hour under Miss Augur’s control, we had nothing but slight 
curtain movements and a shuffling of the little table. Then ‘ Olga’ 
said it was so hot that the ‘ectoplasm ’ was destroyed as soon as 
it formed, and called for a pause to air out the room. 

In the next period I was asked to take control; but this task 
was soon turned over for the rest of the evening to a friend of the 
family, and I was told to sit on the little table before the curtains. 
Finally I was shifted to Frau Rosa’s place; but first I was to 
inspect the cabinet, and especially the corner behind the medium. 
Rudi’s chair was well away from the west wall, and I passed easily 
into the corner by cupboard A. Both corner and cabinet were 
empty. After I had taken Frau Rosa’s place, a smaller circle was 
called for, and another shuffling of chairsensued. So far we had had 
only slight curtain movements ; now the little table began to move, 
was pulled into the cabinet, pushed out again, and then thrown 
over. The windows were rapped on at our request. Miss Augur 
was then told to pick up the table and objects, and at the same time 
to examine the cabinet. Although none of us had heard Rudi 
move his chair, by the time Miss Augur got into the cabinet, it 
was tight against the west wall, and she was unable to get into the 
corner by cupboard A. No sooner had she regained her seat 
than the curtains were flung out ; the ball and then the tambourine 
were lifted and thrown into the circle; and a small blank book 
on the table was leafed over and scratched with a pencil. Miss 
Augur was told to examine the cabinet again; and again the way 
to the corner was blocked by Rudi’s chair. The curtains moved, 
the table was thrown over, and the tambourine which I held in 
front of the curtains was hit by something hidden behind them. 
Once more Miss Augur visited the cabinet, and once more she could 
not get into the strategic corner. After a few curtain movements, 
a larger circle was called for again, and the chairs moved outwards. 
Then a handkerchief was pulled into the cabinet, and three minutes 
later thrown back tied in a knot; it was not thrown, however, 
from the cabinet, but from the side of the circle—on this everyone 
was agreed. At once Miss Augur was asked to examine the cabinet 
for the fourth time ; now Rudi’s chair was moved away from the 
wall, and she was finally able to explore the corner, which was quite 
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empty. While she was still in the cabinet, the outer hall door was 
opened and closed again. Nothing more happened, and in a few 
minutes ‘ Olga ’ said she was too tired to go on any longer. 

This little hide-and-seek with Miss Augur was very clever. 
I am sure a confederate was hidden in the corner near cupboard 
A during the visits when Rudi had the way so carefully blocked 
with his chair. The confederate must have gone back into the 
cabinet between visits; to let him in and out Rudi had only to 
tip his chair forward on its front legs. And am [I unjust in think- 
ing that the opening and closing of the outer door during Miss 
Augur’s last visit marked the confederate’s final escape from 
the room? | 


THE NINTH SEANCE 
Goop CoNDITIONS AT Last: WILL! CHEATS 


I had seen to my satisfaction that in an ordinary seance without 
a protecting screen there was every opportunity for a confederate 
to enter the cabinet, and every reason to believe that he did so. 
When a screen was used and left in place the phenomena were con- 
spicuously changed, and were only such as could be produced 
by reaching over it. On one occasion the screen had been boldly 
opened to admit a confederate. What’ phenomena would we have 
if the screen were made fast, if no one were allowed in the room 
except those in the circle, and if everyone were rigidly controlled ? 

To this experiment I now addressed myself. I once more led 
Father Schneider on to boast about the family mediumship. He 
recounted how phenomena were obtained in Prague, Vienna, 
and Munich. ‘“ Would they”, I asked, “ stand transferring from 
your house to my hotel room a few hundred yards away?” What 
could he do but answer that they would flourish there as elsewhere ? 

But they did not, and I had two long and dreary evenings without 
the slightest flutter of the supernormal. 

I erected the Schneider cabinet in my hotel room, and arranged 
light-strips, toys, and red light as usual. Both ‘ Olga’ and ‘ Otto’ 
should have felt quite at home in these surroundings; they:-still 
overlooked the Braunau market-place, and I even took care to 
put my cabinet in a southwest corner as did the Schneiders. In 
setting up my screen, I fixed it to the floor with screw-eyes; I 
sealed the doors and windows after the sitters had entered the room. 
Mother Schneider, Karl, and Frau Rosa came to both these sittings, 
but Father Schneider stayed at home. Willi was the medium 
at the ninth sitting, and Rudi at the last. Miss Hollister and 
Miss Augur kindly stayed on for these last two critical seances ; 
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and there were thus enough observers to control all the hands and 
feet except between Mother Schneider and Frau Rosa. Around 
their two uncontrolled wrists I pinned phosphorescent ribbons. 

Willi did not quite give up the ghost. In fact, he attempted 
as much as he had done in London, but the evening was shockingly 
unlike the other Braunau seances. We went through all the 
routine—‘ trance ’, accessory ‘ trance ’, singing, tight hand-clasping, 
shuffling of chairs in and out, and dimming of the light. Karl 
reported that he saw ‘ectoplasm’ stream out from Willi’s right 
knee, and percolate through the screen into the cabinet. ‘Otto’ 
talked with us as usual, and promised his wonted marvels, but all 
we got were some faint movements of the curtains. And for these 
Willi was entirely responsible. 

I had put a head-band on Willi, with a luminous spot on the fore- 
head. Miss Augur, who first controlled, noted that in his thrashing 
about he put his head down on his hands, and rubbed his forehead. 
When he next sat up, she moved so as to silhouctte his head against 
the phosphorescent curtain-strip nearest him. Willi's mouth 
and nose were in profile, but the light-spot still faced her. He had 
twisted his head-band round so as to bring the light-spot above his 
left ear; he could now turn his head towards the curtain, while 
appearing to be facing away from it. The curtains moved slightly. 
As they gathered force, Miss Augur could hear Willi blowing out 
of the side of his mouth. The Schneiders’ enthusiasm for singing 
was so dampened that much less racket than usual prevailed, 
and in the quieter intervals, when the curtain movements were 
strongest, [ could distinctly hear Willi’s curtain-blowing way across 
the circle. 

He tried to bring off one more phenomenon. This attempt 
was new in Braunau, but exactly similar to many he had made 
in London. ‘Otto’ asked me to crumple up my handkerchief 
and put it on the table. Then he asked me to move it nearer 
the edge and to crumple it still tighter. Then, saying that the 
‘force ’ was quite weak, he asked me to squeeze the handkerchief 
very tightly, and put it right at the table’s edge. Now, as I found 
out by experiment the next morning, a linen handkerchief, when 
tightly crumpled up, tends to open out again; and this may go on 
for ten or fifteen minutes, sometimes unfolding by sudden fits and 
starts. ‘Otto’ had announced that my handkerchief was to be 
pulled off the table; if, while expanding, it had toppled off, the 
sitting would not have seemed entirely negative. But luck was 
not with Willi; every time the handkerchief opened out, tt only 
fell back more securely on the table. 

“Otto ’ like the rest of us began to lose patience after a time, 
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and became revengeful. The medium’s hands squeezed Miss 
Augur’s cruelly, and finally twisted her wrists until she was grateful 
for the pause. Miss Hollister took control in the last section 
of the seance ; she in turn observed Willi’s manoeuvres and blowing, 
and in turn had her wrists wrenched and her hands twisted. 

This seance went on for three interminable hours. Willi’s ‘ trance’ 
was so perfunctory, and his cheating so obvious, that I almost 
thought he wanted us to know that it was all a fake. Over our 
beer after the seance Frau Rosa asked me, in so many words, 
what I thought of such goings-on ; then hastened to explain that 
even when the medium clearly cheated, it was only some sub-. 
conscious part of him that was responsible. 


AN AMATEUR PERFORMANCE 


The next morning, the cabinet still being in position, I darkened 
my windows, and invited Miss Hollister and Miss Augur to an 
amateur performance. With no previous practice in cabinet 
manoeuvres, I was able to give an eerie and convincing performance. 
I had only to poke the curtains anywhere except near a light- 
strip, and they seemed to bellow out, as if moved by a mysterious 
wind. I shook them vigorously, and my audience felt cool breezes. 
With a piece of black cloth over my hand, I could manipulate 
the table and toys without discovery ; the tambourine seemed to 
float in the air, then suddenly fall down lifeless. A ‘ rudimentary 
ectoplasmic pseudopod with two terminals’ appeared when I 
showed my hand with a black cloth pulled over the last three 
fingers ; it was as uncanny as could be wished. Even my whole 
hand, when directly under the red light, seemed vague and ‘un- 
formed ’. When I needed to orient myself, I had only to peek 
out between the curtains, and in the dim red light my audience 
never saw me. 

With my shoes off, and a little care about my breathing, I was 
not heard, even though my small audience did not sing. I confess 
that I myself was surprised how little practice it took to give a 
first-rate seance, once one was in the cabinet. Though my atdience 
knew how it was all being done, they felt much of the same appre- 
hension, the same uneasiness in the dark that they had felt at 
the Schneiders’. And once, when my handkerchief fell off the 
table by mistake, it was hailed as my best performance. Ina 
seance whatever happens is good phenomena—this is the great 
beauty of mediumship. 
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THe TENTH SEANCE 
Rup! RESIGNS TO THE INEVITABLE 


My last seance with Rudi on August 19th was absolutely negative. 
He resigned himself to the inevitable, and did not attempt any of 
Willi’s futile trickery. Nor did he take a mean revenge on his 
controllers, but was kindliness itself. As the sitting ended, ‘ Olga’ 
asked Miss Augur, Miss Hollister, and myself to come in turn and 
clasp hands in farewell. Then she made a little speech, said she 
hoped Rudi might soon go to London, and promised to accompany 
him. And of course she also hoped to see us back in Braunau. 

The family could not understand these two negative sittings. 
‘Otto’ and ‘ Olga’ had clearly arrived at my hotel, and stayed 
with us throughout the evening; both ‘spirits’ had assured us 
that the conditions were quite satisfactory. Karl had even 
seen ‘ectoplasm ’ entering the cabinet. It must have been, said 
Frau Rosa, that the mediums were tired after all the seances they 
had given me. Yet I find this a somewhat inadequate explanation, 
since, judging from the Schneiders’ protocol book, sittings go on 
month after month two or three times a week, with no slackening 
of phenomena. It seems more than a coincidence that two entirely 
negative sittings should have suddenly occured, just when the 
conditions were at last perfect. 


AFTERMATH 


But Baron Schrenck Notzing, according to the family, always had 
perfect conditions in his laboratory and still got phenomena. So 
when the Baron wrote me at London on September 13th to ask 
if I was fully convinced by the results of my Braunau sittings, 
I replied that the proof left something to be desired, and that 
I would gladly accept his invitation to attend seances in Munich. 
The Baron replied that although he had recently had a good sitting 
with Rudi in Braunau, the last sitting in the Munich laboratory 
had been absolutely negative. Willi, also, had produced scarcely 
any phenomena in the laboratory. I wrote back that it hardly 
seemed worth while coming when there was so little chance of 
seeing anything, but that I could always leave on short notice 
if he would let me know when he was again having good sittings. 
On November 3rd, Baron Schrenck replied that Rudi’s force did 
not seem to him diminished, although there were occasional negative 
sittings. For the time being, however, Rudi was in Prague. As to 
Willi, the marked decline of his powers had so worried the Baron 
that an X-ray examination had been made, and a touch of tuber- 
culosis had been discovered. “‘ This isa heavy blow for the scientific 
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world ’’, he wrote, “since it is absolutely necessary for Willi, 
after his dentist’s examinations in February, to undergo a long 
cure in a high altitude.”’ (Willi’s retirement was at all events 
to have been expected; he had already intimated it to me in 
Braunau.) There my correspondence with the Baron rested; 
but if at any time I learn that Rudi is producing supernormal 
phenomena under fraud-proof conditions I am still ready on a 
day’s notice to go and see them. 

Meanwhile, I remind observers visiting Braunau that I left 
my protection screen behind in the care of the Schneiders. And 
I also remind them that the Schneiders told me they are always 
willing to hold seances in a hotel room with locked doors and a 
well-controlled circle. But I hasten to warn prospective visitors 
that the use of these precautions (unless the Schneiders have 
learned new tricks) is very likely to prevent their seeing one of the 
most exciting entertainments in all Europe. 


THE SUPERNORMAL THEORY DISMISSED 


To sum up: There was no valid proof that any supernormal 
activity was going on in the Schneider home. I saw nothing 
intrinsically supernormal. All the phenomena could be produced 
by perfectly normal means, and I am sure they were. Cooperation 
from the circle and reaching-rods accounted for part ; a confederate, 
sometimes in the corner but generally in the cabinet, did the rest. 
The only difficulty was getting the confederate in and out of the 
cabinet, and I found means enough for this. All that was required 
was a little daring and a cool head. The whole performance 
was artless; given the same amount of darkness and noise, any 
professional magician could have gotten much further. 

There was much to indicate fraud. The seance conditions 
themselves were highly suspicious. There are many minor details 
recorded in my notes, but here omitted for lack of space, which, 
though unimportant in themselves, point to deception. Rudi’s 
blockade of the suspicious corner (eighth seance), the embarrassing 
* click-click-click * (sixth and seventh seances), Major Kalifius’s 
shutting-off of the medium’s corner (seventh seance), the throwing- 
out of the curtain to cover the writing (sixth seance), the formation 
of the two different ‘ phantoms’ (fifth and seventh seances), the 
pulling of the table-cover éowards the circle (fourth seance), and 
the pulling down of embarrassing light-strips (seventh seance) 
—all these were highly suspicious. My discovery of the crouching 
figure (fourth seance) was almost proof positive. Willi’s blowing 
of the curtains (seventh and ninth seances), and his shifting of the 
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head-band (ninth seance) were clear and deliberate deception. 
The moving out of my screen to allow a confederate to enter (seventh 
seance) was brazen fraud. 

I am well aware that the discovery of fraud according to apolo- 
gists of the supernormal does not invalidate a mediumship. They. 
are willing to admit that every medium has at some time or other 
practised fraud when in a tight corner.‘ But they maintain that 
when this fraud is eliminated from the record, there is, in such 
cases as the Schneiders’, a very large mass of genuinely supernormal 
phenomena. This argument is the familiar one that where there is 
much smoke (reported marvels) there must be some fire (genuine 
marvels). This is false reasoning. The application of such a 
principle would lead us, for example, to deduce, in place of the whole 
Pantheon of Greek Mythology, a modest Zeus inhabiting a remote 
corner of Olympus. The apologists cannot ask us to go to the 
length of examining detail after detail, and separately proving each 
one fraudulent. I am prepared to maintain that where there is 
no clear and necessary reason for believing in the supernormal, 
and where at the same time fraud is frequently discovered, sound 
common sense justifies us in ascribing the entire range of phenomena 
to fraud. 

When marvels are described which run violently counter to 
all our established knowledge and al] our ways of thinking, it is 
only reasonable to place the burden of proof upon the purveyors 
of such marvels. When their phenomena are hedged about by 
conditions that absolutely prevent the direct detection of fraud, 
they can not blame us if we base our conclusions on what we do 
see, and upon the results of experimental changes in conditions. 
In the Schneider mediumship the resulting changes were exactly 
those which would be expected if the whole mediumship were 
fraudulent. When a screen cut off the cabinet, the only phenomena 
that remained were those that could be produced by reaching over 
the screen. When all reaching toward the cabinet was prevented 
by making everyone in the room sit in the circle under strict control, 
phenomena came to a sudden and abruptend. I conclude, therefore, 
that normal, fraudulent means were alone concerned. 

It will doubtless be objected that, even granting nothing super- 
normal occured in ten seances, this is no logical proof that super- 
normal events had not occured in the same mediumship at other 
times and places. This, of course, is logically true, for a thousand 
years without miracles could not possibly prove logically that 
miracles had not happened just before that period. I naturally 
cannot go into the events that have been described by other observers. 
The usual method of reporting seances, concentrating on the 
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hour and minute when phenomena occurred, the exact number 
of inches that a table moved, and sometimes including such pre- 
tentiously scientific information as pulse-rates and temperatures, 
does not tell the whole story. In the mass of petty detail, all idea 
of the real modus operands: may be hopelessly lost. The omission 
of one apparently insignificant event may lose for us the clue 
of the whole seance. I cannot, therefore, discuss sittings at 
which I was not present. I have, however, read many accounts ~ 
of the Schneider sittings, but have found none describing more 
wonderful or convincing Pea than those which left me 
so totally unconvinced. - 


THE PsyCHOLOGY AND EcONomiIcs oF MEDIUMSHIP 


Let us, then, leave off the consideration of the Schneiders’ claims 
to supernormality, and think of them and their sitters in ordinary 
human terms. I will doubtless be criticized for repeating so much 
of the Schneiders’ gossip ; the apologists of the supernormal always 
tell us that mediums have the most ridiculous ideas about their 
own powers. But this material is not irrelevant—it is the back- 
ground against which the whole activity goes on, it often gives 
us the surest clues to the real psychologic situation. 

It is not hard to see how such a deception could get started. 
Amusing themselves with planchettes and ordinary parlour tricks, 
the Schneiders would see how easily credulous neighbours could 
be fooled. If the first visitors were not at once undeceived the 
thing would grow, and almost before they knew it the family 
would be launched on their carecr. It would become a sort of 
game—there is always fun in being clever enough to take in other 
people. By constantly reiterating their claims the family would 
end by almost believing them ; they would eventually become the 
creatures of their own deception. As soon as their fame spread 
and outside visitors began to come, the profits of mediumship 
would be so tempting as to make relinquishing it unthinkable. 

What such profits are, is not far to seek ; the benefits of medium- 
ship are many-sided. From an insignificant family, the Schneiders 
have become persons of real consequence in Braunau ; foreigners 
coming to the town are almost certainly bound for their house ; 
and Father Schneider never wearies of showing off his guests. The 
family’s fame has become world-wide ; a constant stream of liter- 
ature ministers to their vanity. Their mediumship is in demand 
in psychic laboratories all over Europe ; their expenses, naturally 
enough, are always paid, and Father Schneider is also recompensed 
for the time lost at his employment. Travel on such terms is agree- 
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able enough to anyone, let alone citizens of so small a town as 
Braunau. The Schneiders never ask to be paid for their sittings 
at home or abroad—yet they are never unpaid. At Braunau 
you are invited to come freely and as often as you like, but you 
would be hard-hearted indeed if you left without making some 
gift. Father Schneider tells you that he is keeping a little bank 
account to set Rudi up in life, and that Willi has completed his 
dental training almost entirely through his mediumship. During 
the three weeks I was in Braunau, I felt called upon to make various 
presents to the mediums amounting to sixty dollars in all. This, 
together with a generous cash present from Mr. and Mrs. Cannon, 
amounted to more than the combined earnings of Father Schneider 
and the three mediums in the same period. In addition, there 
were cigars for Father Schneider, sweets for Mother Schneider, 
and meals and beer for the whole family almost every night. What 
the gifts from other visitors were, I naturally do not know, but I 
am certain they could not have been insignificant. 

The Schneiders’ side is thus not hard to understand. But 
what about the stream of visitors who believe all that they see 
in the Schneider home; what about the savants who have sub- 
scribed to this mediumship? Most observers come with a will 
to believe ; their very coming points to this. The ordinary religious 
background and the very human desire for proof of a future life 
predispose to conviction. And life would be more exciting with 
strange and mysterious forces somewhere in the background. 
We all like to believe in marvels, we are all curious about the unknown. 
Among the scientifically minded, whose credulity is perhaps 
most difficult to explain, this desire for marvels and this curiosity 
about the unknown take the form of longing for some new province 
of scientific investigation. The ordinary sciences are far advanced, 
and progress is often painfully slow. What more enticing than a 
virgin field of discovery? How alluring to be the Darwin of 
‘Ectoplasm ’—that mysterious substance which seems subject to 
no known laws except those impeding its investigation ! 

And so both laymen and scientists come to Braunau emotion- 
ally prepared to believe; many are consciously seeking visible 
demonstration of beliefs already held. The Schneiders skilfully 
minister to credulity in every way. Both before the seance and 
during it, the observer is surrounded with an atmosphere of the 
supernormal]l. The unconscious artistry of the Schneiders’ tales 
and discussion is quite as convincing as the seance itself. My 
comments and explanations have perhaps made the seances appear 
too simple; in reality they are both impressive and exciting. 
The observer who sees but a few seances is engrossed by the marvels 
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which he has come to observe, which he half hopes are true. Only 
the stoutest critical mind can fix its attention on the flaws in the 
performance, and single out the details that disclose the modus 
operands. 


CONCLUSION 


And so I am under no illusions that my discussion will end the 
Schneider mediumship, nor greatly damage its prestige with those 
who are constitutionally inclined to believe in it. I have no com- 
punction that I am undermining the livelihood of the Schneiders. 
Nor should I wish todo so. They are a friendly family who showed 
me much kindness. They work hard for all they gain. 
They sit up late of nights, they exhibit great ingenuity and daring, 
they have a genuis for making the best of simple means, and are — 
quick to use any loophole left open to them. The result is a per- 
formance exciting enough to raise your goose-flesh, and I for one 
do not grudge what I paid to see it. And after all, their deception 
is no greater than that practised in many more respectable and 
exalted places. 

Yet in the interest of those who wish to know things as they are, 
I have thought it worth while to record my conviction that the 
processes of Nature within the Schneider family are just what they 
are in all other parts of the world. 


INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY’ 
A NEw Way TO THE UNDERSTANDING OF HUMAN NATURE 


By DR. ALFRED ADLER 
‘Vienna 


Those psychologists who have objected to the system of Individ- 
ual Psychology have based their objections chiefly upon points 
which are secondary to the main themes. These critics have for the 
most part believed that the researches of the Individual Psychologists 
are wholly encompassed by the terms ‘ The Feeling of Inferiority ’, 
‘The Striving for Power’, and ‘The Various Types of Compen- 
sation’. They believe that these are the total gains that our 
science has to offer ; but in this they are gravely mistaken. 

The theme of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony is set in the first 
few bars, but to call these few bars Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
is an obvious injustice to the composer. The Fifth Symphony 
is much more. It is a creative activity based upon these few 
bars, but its beauty and its value as a work of art depend upon 
its variation and complexities and upon the technique with which 
the composer has worked out his material. To be sure, the whole 
system of Individual Psychology is founded upon a recognition of 
the role played by the feeling of inferiority in the economy of human 
nature, and the fact that almost all human efforts may be con- 
sidered as special manifestations of the subsequent striving for 
power ; but Individual Psychology has gone much farther than this. 
It has also discovered the melody, the harmonies, and the counter- 
point of human life. It has developed a new conception of the 
human soul and shown that the course of any individual life is 
very similar to that of asymphony. Each man’s life is based upon 
one or two fairly simple themes, for there is an underlying melody 
which colours the whole fabric of his existence. Instincts, habits, 
reflexes, tropisms, proclivities, possibilities—these are but the notes 
with which the melody is built. Their value, their significance 
can be best judged, not when we remove them from the composition 
of which they are an integral part, but when we examine them in 
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their context and in their relationship to the underlying melody: 

From our standpoint and in this sense we consider an individual! 
as something of an artist. He becomes a creator, because it is 
his task to build up a symphony, that is, his life, upon the basis 
of his inherited capabilities and capacities. Just as every musical 
work is a unit, dominated by a simple theme, so every individual’s 
life is a unity, expressed in a behaviour pattern which is coloured 
by the simple theme of striving for compensation for inherited 
or interpreted inferiorities. 

This unity of the personality is the keynote to Individual! Psycho- 
logy; it is the necessary fundamental premise and assumption 
on which our researches are based. These researches would be 
valueless if it could be proven that there are, perhaps, two souls, 
or even more, in an individual. This assumption of the unity of 
personality has shown its worth in the understanding which it has 
given us of the dynamics of human behaviour. It is as necessary 
to psychology as the assumption of the atom is to physics, or 
numbers to mathematics. 

Were there no unity in man’s soul, every effort to find an explan- 
ation of his conduct would be doomed to failure. Nor have we been 
the first to discover this unity. Great minds of the past have been 
the noble witnesses of the rightness of this view. Many previous 
philosophers have felt this unity ; and Kant, in particular, proved 
the unity of the human soul, although he approached it from a 
non-psychologic viewpoint. It remained for Individual Psychology, 
however, to establish this unity from a psychological standpoint. 

There are, of course, philosophers who deny this doctrine, and 
attempt to understand the isolated phenomena of the soul-life 
without recourse to a unifying theme. Such philosophers seem to 
us comparable to music critics who remove a chord from a compo- 
sition, examine it, analyse it, and seek to derive a value from it. 
Their criticism of the composition must certainly be of slight 
value, for the meaning or value of a single chord can obviously 
be found only as we examine it in its inevitable place in the melody, 
knowing what has preceded it and what is to follow. Such analy- 
sis of isolated elements is analogous to removing a single photograph 
from a cinematograph film and attempting to understand the 
story. Obviously, this also is a valueless procedure. 

The unity of the soul and character has been recognized by poets 
and dramatists since the days of Sophocles. It is‘a'well recognized 
dramatic principle that a character must besodrawn that his appear- 
ance on the stage in the first scene makes the climax and the ending 
of the play plausible. Good drama is impossible without this 
unity. 
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A child enters the world with a number of tropisms, reflexes, 
instincts, potentialities, and possibilities for action. At a very 
early stage he must give all these movements a unifying theme, 
a leitmotiv, and must learn to subordinate each movement to 
some thematic idea. This idea can be expressed partially by the 
phrases, ‘the urge for self-preservation ’, ‘ striving for power’, 
or ‘striving for independence’, but in all cases it represents a 
striving for security. 

We may thus say that the soul directs our movements toward 
totality, toward greater strength, toward more power, toward 
greater activity, toward any exaggeration of movements which 
seem to offer the individual a measure of security. This movement 
from incompleteness toward totality, from weakness to power, 
from below to above, is characteristic not only of the individual 
child but of all mankind. This movement, which originates in 
a certain profound dissatisfaction, expresses itself in a ceaseless 
striving for overcompensation and the achievement of a definitely 
secure goal. A child’s activity is constantly directed toward such 
an ego-localization in security. This goal subordinates his total 
energy trend; and those who observe this more closely will see 
that the unity of the personality is constantly in flux, constantly 
attempting to define a more completely secure situation with 
regard to the three great problems of life. 

Can we be certain that all is motion, that the soul is a movement, 
and that all this motion is directed toward a goal? A deeply- 
rooted tree has little need for a soul, since by its very nature it may 
not even attempt defence, offence, or change of environment. 
But ina freely-moving animal the motor centres and the psychic 
activity must be innately connected. The old theologians spoke 
of the soul as a little entity which dwelt apart in the human body, 
and escaped from the flesh with the decay of death. The older 
psychologists believed in a psycho-physical parallelism. Individual 
Psychology, however, holds that soul and body are one; that the 
soul is, so to speak, merely an aspect of the activity of a moving 
organism. We have discarded the old notions of the soul, and 
speak rather of the psycho-physical neutrality of the body. 

Since in the human being every motion serves but to secure a 
safer position in his environment, we may conclude that the human 
soul is an organ of offence and defence. The grand strategy of 
the individual subordinates the activity of the soul in the same 
manner as the great needs of the body subordinate the activity of 
single organs, such as the heart, liver, and stomach. In other words, 
this grand strategy of the individual dictates a plan of campaign, 
a behaviour pattern, which will result in security and satisfaction 
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in the struggle for existence. Into this greater behaviour pattern 
every activity (and even every symptom of disease) must be in- 
corporated; no action, no skirmish, no entrenchment occurs 
outside the unit plan of campaign. 

For psychology this is a standpoint of the utmost importance. 
Anyone who cannot accept this principal premise will hardly be 
able to follow our conclusions concerning the various factors of 
our psychic life ; nor will he be able to understand that a movement 
expressed in a symptom must indicate some situation in the totality 
of our psychic life. For this symptom becomes understandable 
only in its context, only when the single psychic movement is seen 
as a partial aspect of a human being, as the completion of a previous 
and the beginning of a subsequent movement. 

Every activity which we observe in the psychic life of an indi- 
vidual is, therefore, a preparation for a subsequent activity ; in 
all psychic manifestations definite tendencies are present, whose 
object and whose goal we must first discover before we can hope 
to understand them as unique phenomena. Character traits 
may, therefore, mean something quite different from their commonly 
accepted values, for in different individuals they may be the 
expression of totally dissimilar tendencies. We conclude, then, 
that there are no character traits as such, but only an apparatus 
for achieving security which avails itself of whatever material lies 
close at hand and applies itself to the solution of the immediate 
problem. 

We know human beings who are afraid to take a step into the 
street, who lock themselves into a room and then lose their fear. 
This symptom we cannot understand as a thing in itself. We 
have observed in the behaviour of anxious children that their 
anxiety always exhibits a definite tendency ; it is not anxiety alone 
in the ordinary sense of the word. Such children’s cry for help 
seems always to bind them to some adult in their vicinity. When 
the child begins to cry as his mother leaves him, becomes anxious, 
and refuses to let himself be led by others, we acquire an insight 
from these manifestations into the total personality, which is 
more significant than any interpretation of these manifestations 
as single phenomena. 

All character traits, irrespective of what we may call them, 
have in themselves this tendency to approach a single goal; but 
we will soon learn that they seldom proceed in a straight line 
towards this unit goal, but show peculiarities and individualities 
which also are important when we seek to evaluate a personality. 
It is necessary to know the entire behaviour pattern of an individual 
before we can draw conclusions concerning the single manifest- 
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ations of his psychic life. We can, for instance, observe that, 
whereas one individual approaches his goal in a straightforward 
direct manner, with no evasions and few compromises, a second 
individual approaching a similar goal attempts a circuitous approach 
wherever he presumes that difficulties will beset his path; while 
a third, again, approaches the same goal by a route so devious that 
he never even remotely nears his objective. 

But it is not at all fortuitous that the individual chooses one or 
the other of these approaches. We cannot be satisfied with the 
observation that one individual approaches his difficulties cour- 
ageously and seeks to overcome them in a straightforward manner, 
or that another, in creating for himself substitute goals, entirely 
loses sight of his original purpose. On the contrary, we must 
suppose that the predisposition for such a style of life and conduct 
has important precedent in the individual’s previous history ; 
it is not fortuitous circumstance but a characteristic personality 
which determines the action. And more, we shall always find 
this individual making similar true or false movements in other 
situations. 

Are these not very daring conclusions to draw? No, we cannot 
judge otherwise if we consider every symptom at its true value. 
In the neuroses, we constantly observe patients who have cradled 
themselves with unjustifiable optimism, but have fallen into doubt 
and despair in the presence of a slight actual difficulty. There are 
a great many people who, faced with a problem, express themselves 
in sO Many anxious movements and are seized by such terror and 
distraction, that the solution of their problems becomes impossible. 
Particularly in the compulsion-neuroses we find individuals who are 
intensely busy with all manner of extraneous activities, which are 
of no possible benefit either to themselves or to anyone else. We 
can understand them, however, when we regard their activities 
an as expression of a tendency. We know that these are individuals 
who seek to evade the normal solution of their life problems; un- 
steady individuals, discouraged, self-doubting, self-reproaching 
pessimists. For such individuals it is necessary to carry on their 
activity not in the main arena, but in the side-shows of life. This 
is the very essence of the neurosis. 

Whenever we find an individual. sidetracked in useless activity, 
we may be sure that there is some underlying reason which drives 
him to avoid human associations which are self-understood and 
self-explanatory to the great mass of human beings. It now 
becomes our task, as psychologists, to show where character traits 
such as cowardice and doubt originate. And we must also show 
how these characteristics are conditioned by a goal which colours 
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the entire behaviour pattern of such an individual, by an ideal 
that remains continually before his eyes. 

How shall we examine the evolution of the neurotic character ? 
If we go back to the earliest days of childhood, we can state with 
some degree of certainty that the neurotic personality, its common 
goal, its typical expression, is already very well crystallized in the 
second year of life. It is extraordinarily important to realize 
that this unit personality exists quite beyond all consciousness 
and quite beyond all self-criticism. It is conditioned by situations 
which do not last forever, and which, when impartially observed, 
seem to be quite unimportant. The child interprets situations, 
however, not as an impartial observer, but in the light of his own 
weakness and insecurity. It thus happens that incidents which 
adults consider trivial are highly overvalued by the child. It 
very often occurs that the child’s interpretation of an environment 
is absolutely mistaken, and in direct contrast to the actual facts. 
As psychologists, then, we have the task, first, of understanding 
the total behaviour pattern, and secondly, of removing those errors 
of interpretation which may be its most essential elements. 

As educators we approach every problem child with this premise : 
here is a behaviour pattern founded upon errors of interpretation 
for which this child can in no sense be held responsible, since no 
educator has ever made these errors clear to this child. It is of no 
use to punish bad character traits, childish pecadilloes, and mis- 
chievousness ; nor is it necessary to war with a child concerning 
his little crimes. The behaviour pattern cannot thus be changed ; 
the final goal is not thus to be reached ; the child will not recognize 
his errors, and will be unable to improve himself. On the contrary, 
each new difficulty, each battle with his adult environment 
will only increase his despair of ever adjusting himself adequately 
to the communal life. This sounds like too graphic a scheme, 
but we cannot otherwise acquire a standpoint which will enable 
us to view this broad field. We must avail ourselves of a schematic 
basis as a useful fiction upon which we may construct a system of 
psychology. 

Individual Psychology has constructed a system of partial 
concepts which is similar to a network. With this we are able 
to encompass all human activities; but that this network is valid 
only for our civilization and our culture is self-understood. In 
the future other problems will be solved with other techniques. 
In order that we may understand this network, let us examine 
those challenges which every human being must meet in life. 
We find that there are three problems, three questions in life, to 
which all other problems of human existence may be subordinated. 
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These three problems never exist as separate entities, but only 
in relation to one another. 

The first of these great life questions is that of the relation of 
one man to another, the problem of society and communal life. 
Let no man think this does not concern him ; it is a problem which 
must be solved even by those who attempt to evade it. A man 
indicates how he stands in relation to his fellow-men when he 
evades the social question entirely, as well as when he solves it. 

The social question is in process of evolution. Today’s con- 
ceptions are only specific points in a stream whose boundaries we 
are not able clearly to define. But we are not concerned with absolute 
values ; we are interested only in liberating all powers for progress. 

The questions of friendship, of comradeship, of fellowship, of 
the community, are questions which concern all human beings, 
all human societies. And the possibility of solving these problems 
is inherent in every human being. The concept ‘man’ carries 
with it that quantum of social feeling which is necessary to the 
adequate solution of this problem. We cannot imagine a human 
being standing entirely alone, entirely free from all responsibility 
to other human beings. Even Robinson Crusoe on his desert 
island did not escape these relationships, because he acted, even 
in this unusual situation, as though there were other human beings 
present. 

Whoever is interested in investigating the origin of this social 
feeling which draws one man to another must turn to the study 
of biology. Biologists teach us that wherever an organism appears 
which, as an individual, is incapable of maintaining a successful 
struggle for existence, it seeks security in the herd, in the group, 
in the communal life. A lion, perhaps, or a gorilla, can live alone ; 
but weaker organisms gather themselves into groups and achieve 
a new strength through the co-operation of many individuals, 
and substitute for an inherent weakness the strength of the organ- 
ization. Among those organisms which have been treated by nature 
in a very step-motherly fashion, man takes first place. He is very 
poorly equipped for the struggle for existence. More than any 
other organism, he must fashion for himself new tools, new instru- 
ments, and new defences in order to prevent his extinction. Man’s 
whole culture is a part of this striving for security, and is therefore 
a product of his innate helplessness. 

All those capabilities which we most value in man arise from this 
connection with other human beings which we have designated as 
the social feeling. From necessity arise all those psychic powers, 
such as speech and logic, whose sole purpose is to bind human 
beings closer together, and whose existence is entirely dependent 
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upon the need of human beings to communicate with each other. 
The very nature of man demands that he continually forge new 
chains, new bonds, which will enable him to enter into closer 
communal life with his fellow-men. Reason is certainly one 
of these bonds; and this aspect of reason is suggested even in our 
language by the words ‘common sense’. And so, also, ethics and 
morals are instruments of security which would be quite unthink- 
able aside from man’s necessity of preserving his communal life. 

The potentialities of an individual are largely determined by 
his connection with the communal life of his fellow-men. The 
corollary must also be true: where the bond between the individual 
and his fellows has been damaged or entirely abrogated, the field 
of his activities must also suffer in consequence. All human 
potentialities are seen, from the standpoint of Individual Psycho- 
logy, as functions of the social feeling and the communal activity. 
Take, for instance, a child who fears every adult, who sees in every 
other individual an enemy, and imagine what his speech will be. 
The unhindered bond between man and man will be lacking here, 
and the child’s speech will be coloured by his essential attitude 
toward society. Instead of having normal speech, such a child 
will stutter, stammer, or not speak at all. His approach to other 
men, his bond, and in consequence his speech, will be fundamentally 
paralyzed by the essential attitude of fear and suspicion. 

The development of reason and understanding must of necessity 
follow the same rule. Imagine another child in whom the social 
feeling has been undermined. Placed in school, forced to do lessons 
without having the necessary preparatory introduction to communal 
life, he will appear ‘ stupid ’, ‘ retarded ’, ‘ untalented ’, and unable 
to accomplish the simple tasks of concentration and memory which 
almost any other child will find easy. We conclude, then, that 
* talent ’ and ‘ adaptability ’ are not inherited, but are the product 
of an early acquaintanceship with the phenomena of social and 
communal life. This point is of utmost importance to the 
educator. When we consider in how manv cases absolutely no 
attention is paid to a preparation for communal life before the 
school age, it is easy to understand why the entrance into school 
so often represents a difficult adjustment. This lack of preparation 
will manifest itself by perfectly obvious signs, which will usually 
continue to characterize the individual’s behaviour whenever he 
has a difficult situation to meet in his subsequent life. And in 
such a child we would expect to find gaps in the development of 
‘common sense’, reasoning ability, speech, morals, affects, and 
sensibilities. | 

Every individual must of course have some feeling of inferiority 
before nature, before the difficulties of life, before the tasks of 
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communal adjustment, and before the fleeting nature of all 
things mortal. To bea man is to have a feeling of inferiority. 
This is not a misfortune. Rather is it lucky for us, as human beings, 
that we have this feeling, for it is the spur which stimulates us to 
new evolution and to new techniques for the acquisition of further 
security. What man is, is the result of his ineradicable striving 
to overcome his deficiencies. 

But, on the other hand, this feeling of inferiority may be exag- 
gerated to an enormous extent by various circumstances. The 
security factors that a frightened child demands for satisfaction 
are not to be found on this earth. In the case of exaggerated 
feelings of inferiority we have to deal with individuals who consider 
themselves so weak that they posit impossible conditions of security 
which can never be fulfilled. 

Children in whom the sense of their own power has been damaged, 
whose self-esteem has been undermined, whose independence has 
been shaken by false education, exhibit an abnormal feeling of 
inferiority. The preparation of these children for the difficulties 
of life has been bad. It will soon be evident that they have been 
insufficiently schooled, and will have to repeat some of their schooling 
in order to better their preparation as much as possible. 

Who is the most reasonable and adequate agent through whose 
care the child may be prepared to solve this first problem of life ? 
Naturally, the mother. The ability to adjust to society is inherent 
in every child, and it is the task of the mother to demonstrate to 
the child the proper relationship between the ‘I’ and the ‘ you’. 
It is her task to prove to the child the existence of another entirely 
trustworthy individual, to habituate him to the double concept 
‘I-you’. Through his relationship with his mother the child 
learns for the first time the processes of communal life ; he accustoms 
himself to another human being. 

This function of the mother bears good friut when it is so exer- 
cised that no errors of interpretation creep into the child’s mind. 
From the standpoint of preparation for later life, it is inadequate 
if the connection with the mother is so close that the child is robbed 
of all ability to make adjustments to a third individual, even his 
father. The normal experience of the mother as the first trust- 
worthy individual outside the ‘I’ then degenerates into a patho- 
logical parasitism. The mother becomes the ‘ only ’ other individual 
and the child is spoiled for any future adjustments to a communal 
life. Such a child has no place in his cosmos for other individuals. 
His total effort is directed to being always with his mother. That 
he should be spirited or courageous, in the social sense, is improbable, 
since he needs a second individual, his mother, as a necessary 
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condition of life. This longing for another individual close-by 
is manifested as social cowardice. Such children will not be in a 
position to give a correct account of their discouragement by them- 
selves. They will stretch their hands always to their mother, 
and indicate their dependence with this simple gesture. In sleep 
the gesture is identical ; and by the arrangement of night terrors, 
the attention of the mother is secured even during the night. 

It seems unnecessary to refer at any length to the opinions of 
those authors who seek a sexual connection between mother and 
child in such situations. It is self-understood that the sexual 
moment must play a certain role in a relationship which is so close 
that the child can consider the existence of no other ‘individual 
outside his mother. 

So much for the first problem of life. We come now to the 
consideration of the second question, that of occupation. Here 
is the challenge: “‘ How will you make yourself useful? ’’ And no 
one can evade this challenge any more than he can evade the first. 
There may be another planet on which work is unnecessary, but 
our connection with this poor earth’s crust makes of work a self- 
understood virtue and necessity. All our virtues arise out of 
inner necessities, out of the correct solution of our life-problems ; 
and there is no standard of value other than that arising 
from the social] relationship. The maintenance of the group is 
the task of each individual, and is, after all, the basis of his 
development. ‘ 

In respect to this second problem also, we shall find that the 
poorly prepared child falls into difficulties because of errors in his 
education. His feeling of inferiority may have been heightened 
temporarily by the misguided efforts of adults. Robbed of all 
sentiment of his own value as a personality by being denied the 
right to think, to talk, to act, in the presence of others, the child 
has his ego-consciousness shattered by his experiences. It is 
remarkable that petted children, as well as brutally mistreated 
children, do not feel themselves equal to the question of occupation 
when they are grown. The community sense from which each 
individual derives his sense of personal value has never been fostered 
in such children ; they have not learned what communal life is. 
We, as educators, must bring these children into some kind of a 
community ; we must prevent their further isolation. This should 
not be confined to child communities, but also to communities of 
adults. They must experience the world in parvo. It is the 
children who have been well prepared for communal life that are 
the ‘talented ones’ and the ‘ good scholars ’; whereas the poorly 
prepared children find themselves in the shadows. 
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And then the third question, the question of love. The solution 
of this problem is implicit in the other two, since identical principles 
are involved. There are two sexes. To overlook this fact is very 
difficult ; and we will not be astonished to find those who do succeed 
in overlooking it making all manner of very clever justifications 
for their standpoint. Because our life is a life of communal co- 
operation, our capabilities and powers for love are conditioned 
by our social contacts. In a word, our lives can be fruitful only 
when we regard them as partial aspects of the greater community 
life. We cannot exist alone. 

The solution of the problem of love is analogous to that of the 
other two questions. Wherever we find an evasion, a side-tracking 
in this problem, we shall be able to find the contributing causes 
in the previous history. For instance, we can find indices in the 
early history of every homosexual which point to the final homo- 
sexual constellation. Homosexuality is a mistaken solution of 
the erotic problem. It is an error to believe it is due to congenital 
or hereditary degeneration. We can find identical errors of develop- 
ment in respect of the other two questions, errors which have been 
fostered only by mistakes of environment. 

Homosexuals are those who are ‘interested’ in the same sex. 
It might seem as though it were only ‘ interest’, but in reality it 
is much more. In the case of a normal individual whose ‘ interest ’ 
is directed toward the other sex this ‘interest ’’ is not an isolated 
phenomenon, but is bound up with numerous other tendencies, 
strivings, urges, and preparations, and with a broad training 
whose general purpose is the adequate solution of the challenge 
of existence. We are thus forced to interpret the ‘interest’ of 
the homosexual as something more than a mere exaggerated 
attention for the same sex, and to view in it a deep-reaching, 
intensive training, whose cause and whose purpose we must ex- 
amine. 

In the case of homosexuals we can almost always determine 
that we are dealing with individuals who have experienced in their 
childhood too great a fear of the parent of the opposite sex; as 
for example, boys who grow up in the shadow of very strict mothers. 
Such boys see the feared parent as the epitome of the female sex, 
and transfer the fear of the parent to the whole sex. At the same 
time, we find that such mothers only very inefficiently fulfilled 
their role as the agent of transfer to the child of the social feeling. 
The result is a behaviour and conduct pattern neither right 
nor adequate, because the great necessity for social and community 
consciousness has been neglected. 

We must constantly reiterate that errors of environment. are 
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always at the basis of inadequate preparation for life. This in- 
adequacy is usually felt for the first time when the individual 
confronts one of his life problems. In addition to the inadequate 
training there is also an insecurity and anxiety which makes the 
difficulties so much the greater. Such individuals, be they problem 
children, criminals, neurotics, or sexual perverts, have always come 
to a premature termination of their activities somewhere along 
the road to the solution of their great problems, and have busied 
themselves with the side-shows of life. It is as though they could 
not get up to life’s front-line trenches, but were forced by some inner 
necessity to ‘ dig-in’ at some distance'from the firing-line. They 
do not feel themselves equal to life’s major problems because the 
risk of imminent defeat seems too great. . 

It is not easy to understand the actions of such individuals ; 
their chicanery is quite capable of transforming a phenomenon 
into its exact opposite. We see, for instance, an individual who 
continually strives for love, whose whole activity is directed to 
the consummation of a love relationship, yet who defeats his own 
ends by the manner in which he approaches the problem. An- 
other seeks to cure his neurosis with enormous haste, and his 
readiness to accede to all that the physician says is astounding. 
But because of his very impatience to arrive at an immediate 
cure he does not work it out and so falls short of his goal. Problem 
children in the same way recognize their failings and complain 
of them, but make no effort to change them. This we understand 
when we concede that the dynamics of the unit personality have 
simply remained veiled to the individual. 

Consider, for instance, the lazy child. Laziness is no virtue ; 
the lazy individual stands off from the community and the 
communal work, and so is unable to accomplish his own work. 
For this reason we combat laziness. To war against it, however, 
by picking out single aspects or phenomena and seeking to obviate 
them, is a most inadequate procedure. When a lazy child is brought 
to our child-guidance clinics, the parent or teacher usually has the 
same formula: ‘‘ We tried to cure him with kindness, and it did 
not work ; and we tried to cure him with punishment, also without 
success."” We do not recommend either of these ways. We are 
continually astonished that teachers expect a child who has heard 
the same formula over and over again to react to the particular 
magical powers of this pedagogic abracadabra, or fall conquered 
by the enchanted forces of their admonishing words. 

When we investigate the history of the lazy child whose latest 
mischief the teacher has attempted to exorcise with exhortation, 
prayer, or punishment, we will find that this final phenomenon is 
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the flower of a long development, and the product of complicated 
antecedent forces. A lazy child is always a child who has lost 
faith in himself; he is a child who hides his anxious face behind 
the camouflage of laziness. Secure behind this screen, entrenched 
behind this rampart which has vouchsafed him a situation of 
impregnable security, we cannot expect him to give up with alacrity 
his defence against life, and come out into the open, to the risk of 
battle. Laziness is only one aspect of the unit-personality ; it 
can be evaluated only in its context and only when its causes and 
its ends are known. 

Another childhood trait which results from inadequate prepar- 
ation is lying. Let us ask ourselves the question: ‘‘ Under what 
circumstances would I become a lying child ? If I were face to face 
with a situation which threatened my peace, a situation with which 
I felt myself too weak to cope, might I not from time to time avail 
myself of the lie as an opportune defence ? ”’ And now we suddenly 
see the childhood lie as a defence-mechanism, not as a single, solitary, 
asocial phenomenon. 

The lie may also be seen as part of a great movement in the direc- 
tion of superiority and domination. The tendency to achieve a 
dominant position becomes very marked in some individuals. We 
often find children lying, not because they feel the threat of an assail- 
ing danger, but because they want to be more than they are, because 
out of their inner insecurity, their inner feeling of worthlessness, 
is born the necessity to appeay more than they are. This child- 
hood feeling of worthlessness is but another example of traits 
formed very early, but which play an essential role in the whole 
life. 

And now we can explain why our experience is of so little value 
to us, why we actually learn so little from it. Only the exceptional 
individual learns from his experiences. The unit-personality 
reconstifutes, reconfigures, and assimilates every experience until 
it fits into the conduct pattern of the individual, until it has been 
lent that colour which the individual desires. The unity of the 
personality works like Procrustes and his bed. Experiences 
that do not fit into the pattern which has been determined in child- 
hood are stretched or cut until they do. This is analogous to 
the digestion and assimilation of a beefsteak, which is analysed 
into its component amino-acids by the digestive juices, with here 
a molecule lopped off and here a molecule added, until it coincides 
with the protein formula of man, when it is assimilated and used 
to build up the structure of the physical personality. 

Take a spoiled, petted child whose purpose in life is to lead an 
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existence bounded by his mother’s apron strings, and let us imagine 
how he will act in school. Such a child will cry, misbehave, vomit, 
and weep, all with the thought : ‘ If I were only at home again |” 
He will approach his school. problems only with disaffection 
and resistence. Some teacher will brand him as stupid or untalented, 
and a further weight will be added to his already heavy load. 
He is given a bad report, and this strengthens his presumption : 
“ School is not a good place for me.” All subsequent experiences 
of this nature confirm him in his prejudiced viewpoint. Punish 
the child at this juncture, and the effect is only to evoke: “I 
told you so! I don’t belong here!’’ Should the teacher on the 
other hand be extraordinarily kind, the child will have a new prop 
to support him, since he will have the idea: ‘ She is so like my 
mother—acts just like my mother ! ’’ But even so it is very difficult 
to reproduce a situation in the schoolroom analogous to his mother 
situation. The school has other rules, sets other challenges than 
the nursery. The child suffers keenly the pressure of being mis- 
understood. In consequence, he enters into life awaiting only 
unpleasant experiences, having lost all sense of personal value and 
all confidence in his ability to cope with the business of existence. 
We see him shuddering before every decision, withdrawing from 
every occupation which brings him into contact with life. He has 
already suffered so much at the hands of the world, his hopes 
have so often been blasted by cruel realities ! 

What is the result of the contact of such a behaviour pattern 
with the actualities of our civilization ? The man may have solved 
his work-problem excellently, but have no friends, know nothing 
of other human beings, and have hardly developed his erotic life 
at all. Is this really a solution of the problem of life, to do nothing 
but work from early morning to midnight? Is this really for the 
benefit of mankind? Tremendous occupational activity is only 
a sorry compromise for an inability to meet the full problems of 
existence—it represents flight from life rather than a solution 
of its challenge. This type is not unknown, and poets and novel- 
ists have understood it well. Scrooge is its perfect exemplification. 

Let us now apply the methods of Individual Psychology to the 
case of a man thirty years old, charged with criminally misusing 
young children in order to satisfy his sadistic sexual lusts. We 
are concerned chiefly to understand by what series of circumstances 
this man was forced to solve his erotic problem in this perverse 
way. We will first look at him as he was at the point where his 
development had come to its premature end. He had no friends, 
no work. He existed on the fruits of occasional wild speculations 
on the stock exchange, in which he sporadically indulged but which 
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only temporarily held his attention. His life was spent in sitting 
in cafes, reading papers, and watching for a possible opportunity 
of satisfying his lusts. He never read a book, went to no theatre ; 
these he detested. His carriage and speech were characteristic, 
and clearly illuminated the unity of his personality. His most 
characteristic gesture (and his whole body spoke with this one 
gesture) was a deprecatory movement of his hand from above to 
the side, as though to say : ‘‘ Nothing matters; nothing counts.” 
No matter what one said to him, on what subject the conversation 
might be, he repeated always this simple gesture. And this gesture 
was reflected in his handwriting, which also mirrored his person- 
ality and showed the same movement. At the end of every sentence 
there was the same deprecatory curl, showing his despite of all 
things human. 

If now we investigate the charges on which he was brought 
before judgmerft, we find the same motive which marked the rest 
of his life colouring his criminal actions. Just as he deprecated 
every human effort, so he attempted to solve his erotic problem 
by despising, degrading, and harming the sexual object, evading 
his responsibility as a human being with the same gesture. All 
this is much more than just saying: ‘ This is a human being 
with an inferiority complex, striving for power.” It is, of course, 
both of these, but much more besides. It is obviously not logical 
for him to choose to exhibit his power only on the defenceless 
bodies of children ; but that he has chosen these very defenceless 
victims in order to be the undisputed victor, can also be understood 
as a striving for power. Are both the feeling of inferiority and the 
striving for power to blame here? We must ask ourselves: “ How 
did this develop ? Where did the error begin ? ” 


Let us look at the circumstances of his youth. His father was — 


a very weak mild man, but his mother was the living embodiment 
of the deprecatory attitude of our patient. Her whole life was 
a deprecatory gesture. Her whole pressure was directed toward 
her son, who sought to escape her by every possible artifice. He 
finished his schooling with excellent success, but his mother always 
found something to nag him about. He was an excellent pianist 
and a good musician, but this did not suffice for her. During the 
war he wanted to come home for a furlough. His mother wrote 
him: “ Your cousin is already a lieutenant, and you are only a 
corporal. Don’t come home before you, too, are a lieutenant!” 

The poor child had early become a victim of her tendency to 
degrade everyone. She was, of course, quite incapable of im- 
planting in him that social feeling which it is the prime function 
of the mother to impart. And so our patient also came to this 
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“nothing matters” attitude ; .became spiritually and physically 
unable to meet the competition of life. 

The sexual urge appeared in him, as in many children, at an early 
age. As his mother noticed sexual activities in her three-year-old 
son, her wrath was boundless, and she persecuted and tortured 
the child without ceasing. He began, in secret, to practise those 
acts which he knew his mother violently opposed. In such secret 
activity he acquired, in the course of the exercise of his childish 
sexuality, the feeling that he was the stronger, that with this 
device he had finally conquered his mother. And such was the 
story of his whole development ; secret war against his nagging, 
seemingly unassailable mother. 

His father, on the other hand, was very mild, always took the 
boy’s part, fulfilled every wish for him. Why did he not succeed 
in putting the boy on the right path? The reason lies in the fact 
that the bitterness of his war with his mother required all his efforts 
and defence. Every kindness that he experienced from his father 
became just one more index of the evil of his mother’s treatment. 
Where one parent is weak and the other obdurate, the war 
against the strong one goes on the more bitterly. 

From our standpoint, the inadequate solution of this young man’s 
erotic problem is not of exclusive interest, since we can learn more 
about him by regarding his total personality and reconstructing 
from this the form that his erotic life must take. We have only to 
refer to the fact that this was a solitary, eccentric, lonely man, and 
that from his earliest days he had developed an erotic life appropriate 
to this behaviour pattern. He would have remained in this behavior 
pattern, had not opportunity presented him with another factor. 

This boy, who encountered the world with anxiety and hostility, 
very soon found his greatest interest in fairy tales and novels. 
He considered, of all the stories with which his youth had acquainted 
him, that the very acme of human wickedness was manifested in 
Molech, to whom children were offered as sacrifices. His interest 
in the Moloch legend was twofold. In the first place the essential 
inhumanity of his own conduct led him to an interest in the his- 
torical development and organization of cruelty. And on the other 
hand, he identified himself with the role of one of these sacrificial 
children, saying to himself; ‘I, too, am one of these sacrifices ! ”’ 
The frightful psychic torture that he imagined as the lot of such a 
child evoked in him a corresponding feeling of anxiety. 

But how did this lead him to become a sadist? He is one of 
that group of individuals who transfer all anxiety experiences 
to the sexual sphere. Anxiety is a common human experience, 
but its manifestations are various. Anxiety is often manifested 
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by disorders of the heart, and is evidenced by palpitation or pain 
or a sense of precordial constriction. Other individuals belonging 
to a different type manifest their fear by having their hair stand on 
end. Another type becomes digzy, trembles, and feels nausea, 
referring the anxiety-affect entirely to the gastro-intestinal tract. 
Further types in which motor or respiratory symptoms predominate 
have been described. And there is the large type in which the 
sexual apparatus plays a sympathetic role—and our case belongs to 
this group. 

The educational mistakes involved in this case have become 
obvious through our analysis. This individual based his whole life on 
two misinterpretations. His first great mistake was to categorically 
apply to all mankind without further critique or investigation, 
those consequences which he drew from his experiences with his 
mother. The second error was that he failed to recognize that his 
mother’s conduct was pathologic in its manifestations, and believed 
that since his mother was a woman, all women must be similar, 
and such conduct was an unalterable characteristic of womanhood. 
From his third year he began a training period in which he directed 
his whole attention to those activities which seemed most 
readily to give him a sense of power and security and domination. 
He grew up in isolation, untouched by experiences with other 
children, and remained aware only of those impressions which 
characterized his life and his suffering as the only child of his 
psychopathic mother. 

The incomplete and pathologic solutions of this man’s erotic 
problems were very similar to his pathologic solutions of the 
other problems of his existence. He degraded love as he deprecated 
every other communal activity. This tendency to deprecate all 
human activity was quite appropriate to his early impressions 
of humanity. He became a sadist because this type of victory over 
weaker individuals fitted into his behaviour pattern. His urge 
to make himself powerful expressed itself in the subjugation of 
others ; his perversity is clearly marked by this design. 

Should someone demand whether the whole conduct of this man 
were not the product of his sexuality, we would have to repeat 
this entire paper in answer. We have already shown that 
such a point of view is inadequate and unjustifiable. The total 
personality of this individual showed a characteristic unit-con- 
struction ; every part of him was directed toward the goal of the 
total personality ; and the type of his sexuality was, therefore, 
merely an echo of his whole being. 

With this statement we have at least begun our thesis. If we 
have succeeded in interesting the reader in this type of psychologic 
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research, we have done well. The much more difficult task now 
concerns him. Upon this simple melody he must build a larger 
symphony in the immediate circle of his friends and neighbours. 

To treat the neurotic patient, to increase our knowledge of human 
nature, intensify our insight into the problems of the individual, 
and broaden the understanding of every man of the dynamics of 
being a human being, that is the goal of Individual Psychology. 
The relation of man to man would be radically altered could we 
but know our fellow-man, not as a mysterious aggregation of 
unknown forces and unmeasured powers to be approached cautiously 
and defensively, but as a fellow human being, striving, like us, 
for some measure of security. 

We are concerned with a philosophy, a cosmic point of view 
which is closely bound up with the realities of life, which is directed 
toward the understanding of the dynamic of character foundation, 
whose purpose is to make it easier for human beings to be human, 
and to courageously solve the three great problems of existence. 


A BIOLOGICAL THEORY OF RESISTANCE 
E. M. STEPHENS, B.L., LL.B. 


In an article entitled ‘‘ Speaking of Resistances”’ published 
in Psyche for January, 1927, Dr. Trigant Burrow writes as follows :— 
“The basis of psycho-analysis is the individual’s resistance, and an 
entire system of psychology has been built round this phenomenon of 
resistance. But just what a resistance is biologically we have not yet 
inquired. In response to this question we psycho-analysts have, in 
effect, merely replied : ‘ A resistance is an objection to my interpretation 

of your reaction.’ ”’ 

Dr. Burrow’s article is devoted to developing this thesis, and 
to pointing out the disastrous results which are likely to follow 
from the want of a definition of resistance in clear biological terms. 

In response to the demand made by Dr. Burrow may I attempt 
to outline a biological theory of resistance which will, it is hoped, 
furnish material for the required definition. Such a definition 
is possible if resistance can be explained in terms of ordinary 
instinctive reaction. If it can be shown that resistance is nothing 
more than a manifestation of the fear instinct we can then think 
of this phenomenon with scientific precision. 

Such an explanation seems, at first sight, too simple; but the 
perplexity which has so long surrounded this subject may be due 
to the obscurity of the intervening steps between stimulus and 
reaction. 

The purpose of the fear instinct is the preservation of the indivi- 
dual and the species to which he belongs. The way in which this 
instinct functions is extraordinarily complicated, and has furnished 
the subject matter of much careful investigation. W.H.R. Rivers, 
F.R.S., in his work entitled Instinct and the Unconscious: A Con- 
tribution to the Biological Theory of the Psycho-neurosts, has made 
some very important suggestions in this connection. He advances 
the theory that through a failure of instinctive function, the fear 
reaction caused by shock may remain unreleased, and produce 
otherwise unexplained symptoms, which are particularly pro- 
nounced under conditions which"suggest the original shock. He 
illustrates this theory with instances both of shock received in 
childhood and in the course of the Great War. 

There are certain facts concerning the instinct of self-preservation 
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with which everyone is familiar from experience. It functions 
directly in relation to obvious danger, such as open attack. It 
also functions by association, as when an otherwise courageous 
man starts unduly at the sound of a cat stirring in a bush after 
dark. As instinctive associations are built up unconsciously, 
they can only be discovered by experience. Such associations 
may outlive their usefulness, and become a source of embarrassment 
and a hindrance to development. 

If we could once establish that there is a fear reaction to 
certain ideas, exactly similar to the fear reaction which is ex- 
perienced from ordinary physical dangers, it would then be possible 
to use our existing knowledge of the fear instinct to understand 
and treat resistances. In order to so this we must answer the 
question, What are dangerous ideas ? 

It is just as necessary that man should be protected from internal 
as from external dangers. He has always taken steps to protect 
himself from the destructive forces of his own instinctive impulses ; 
numberless taboos, enforced in primitive society, were imposed 
with this purpose. It does not follow that they were consciously 
designed with this end in view; it is, in fact, certain that they 
grew up unconsciously and, in the strictest sense, instinctively, 
as a protection against the danger of destruction from within. 
Fear of danger from this source tends to follow two main lines. 
There is a fear of the consequences of uncontrolled instinct. 
There is also a fear of the strain produced by unsatisfied impulses. 
This results in an instinctive dread of ideas which, if pursued, 
would remove the existing method of instinctive satisfaction, 
or would develop an impulse which might, when developed, 
remain without its appropriate satisfaction. 

It would be easy to multiply examples of fear originated in this 
way. A man may reach maturity with the acquisitive instinct 
unduly developed, and his consequent behaviour may be cruel 
and avaricious. He will resist any ideas which would lead him 
to criticize his own conduct in the light of his more humane feelings. 
There is reason for fear. The conflict between opposing feelings 
would result in strain. If the conflict were decided in such a way 
as to render avaricious conduct impossible his instinct for acquisition 
would be starved until it was readjusted. 

A very common example of the converse case is to be found 
in what is generally known as sexual repression. In cases of this 
kind the sexual instinct is often kept in an undeveloped state 
for fear that if it were to develop the environment of the particular 
person concerned would not be likely to yield any opportunities 
for its approved employment. 
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Another very common example of the fear of ideas is to be found 
in the person who has developed as a member of a group, and has 
relied on the group for his beliefs and for the conventions which 
govern his ordinary activities. He will resist any ideas which 
imply personal moral responsibility. Such ideas provoke the same 
terror reaction in his mind as might be experienced by an in- 
habitant of a crowded district suddenly finding himself alone in 
the Sahara desert. 

Wherever there is an instinctive attachment, or wherever there 
is a chance of the mind being exposed to the fury of unsatisfied 
desire, there is a possibility of intense fear and, therefore, of re- 
sistance. 

We are also confronted with what may be described as the 
mixed case, in which ideas are dangerous on account of their as- 
sociation with external danger. In this case the fear reaction 
is to ideas which tend to recall to the imagination occasions of 
great danger or horror. The impressions created by such occaaions 
are often as far as possible expunged from conscious memory. 
This is a natural instinctive provision against the strain which their 
continued presence before the imagination would produce. Any 
suggestion which would upset this balance is naturally feared and 
therefore resisted. 

Rivers has pointed out that one of the most usual manifestations 
of the fear instinct is temporary paralysis. Behaviour which 
could be appropriately so described is a very common result 
of resistance. 

We must assume that the fear instinct functions in the same 
way in relation to internal as to external dangers. If this be so, 
we must expect that occasions which produce shock in the realm 
of ideas may leave behind them a fear impression which has never 
been released. We may expect that certain ideas will be resisted 
directly, and that certain other ideas may form mental associations 
which will render apparently innocuous ideas terrifying. 

An acceptance of this theory of resistance would have a very 
far-reaching effect on the psychologic treatment of patients. On 
this basis it would be practicable to avoid the vicious circle to 
which Dr. Burrow drew attention. He pointed out that psycholo- 
gists met either with resistance or an extreme docility. Both 
these seemingly opposite states are, in reality, manifestations 
of the same thing. The patient is afraid. In the first instance 
he flatly resists the unwelcome idea. In the second instance he 
puts the analyst in a position of authority. He avoids all res- 
ponsibility for the ideas to which he gives his acquiescence. He 
gratifies his instinct of self-abasement, and avoids the situation 
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where he takes moral responsibility for the criticism and control 
of his own instinctive behaviour. 

The patient should not feel that he is being criticized by a person 
in authority, but that the psychologist is enabling him to criticize 
himself. This means that the patient must be furnished at the 
start with a basis of criticism. The psychologist can point out to 
him, in terms suitable to the individual case, the desirability of 
developing his entire personality and all the forces of which it 
is composed. This idea, whether stated in psychological or religious 
terms, gives the patient an objective. In pursuing this objective 
he will feel his own resistances embarrassing, and will look for 
assistance in their removal. He will generally be unfamiliar 
with his own fear associations in the realm of ideas. At this 
point scientific investigation is of great assistance. The suggestion 
that a synthesis of the different forces of human nature is necessary 
to a complete and balanced personality can then be urged. The 
idea that every impulse can be usefully employed, instead of 
going to waste or producing mischief, will have the effect of allaying 
the fear of unsatisfied desires. Thus we can avoid making the 
patient feel that the psychologist’s opinion in pitted against his, 
and that the resistance exists in the mind of the very person who 
is trying to afford him assistance. 

It is true, as Dr. Burrow suggests, that the psychologist will 
find resistances in his own mind. There is no reason why he should 
expect to be immune from the effects of normal human instinct. 
But this does not prevent him from affording assistance to those 
whose instinctive reactions have become an embarrassment to 
their health and thought. It is possible for a trained psychologist 
to think more courageously than the ordinary man, for the same 
reason that a trained soldier experiences less strain under fire 
than a raw recruit. In other words, instinct can be adjusted to 
environment. Those who fail to make the adjustment suffer 
in varying degrees from the consequent strain. It is with the 
adjustment of the instinctive balance that the remedial psychologist 
is concerned. 

If this biological theory of resistance were accepted by psycholo- 
gists as a basis of experiment, it would soon be possible, with a 
little co-operation, to gather a very large amount of data from the 
examination of a large number of individual cases, by which the 
theory could be affirmed or denied. The use of a specific theory 
as a basis would almost certainly result in the development of a 
standard method of treatment which has, up to the present, been 
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THE HUMAN EQUATION IN DIALECTIC 
By MORTIMER J. ADLER 


Lecturer in Psychology at Columbia Unsversity 
New York City 


The psychological factors that are circumstantial to human 
participation in so intellectual an activity as argument may be 
classified under three rubrics: (I) leisure, (II) intelligence, and 
(III) temperament. Leisure, though in part determined by an 
economic situation, is here taken to mean more than economic 
disengagement ; it implies general disengagement from all practical 
considerations, an attitude of deliberate impracticality. Intelli- 
gence, whatever be the ultimate definition of it agreed upon by 
psychologists, includes a number of psychological functions, such 
as language ability, ability to deal with relations, ability to deal 
with abstractions, understanding and interpretation, controlled 
association, and the organization of associations. These abilities 
are possessed by human beings in greater or less degree ; a defect 
of them is certainly a limiting condition of intellect. Temperament 
implies, in the first place, other fundamental individual differences, 
and along with differences in intelligence, partly accounts for 
the difficulties human beings meet in the business of communicating 
with and understanding one another. In the second place, the 
temperament of the individual is constituted by a set of wishes 
desires, purposes, and sentiments or emotional complexes that 
not only determine his comprehension of an intellectual situation 
but are also the irrational determinants of what he chooses to 
rationalize, his prejudices, beliefs, and special pleadings.* 


I 


“It is only in a period, fortunate both in its opportunities for 
disengagement from the immediate pressure of circumstances, and in 


1 The logical and metaphysical aspects of the view here outlined will be 
further developed in the author’s forthcoming work entitled Dialectic (Inter- 
national Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific Method). 
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its eager curiosity, that the Age-Spirit can undertake any direct 
revision of those final abstractions which lie hidden in the more 
concrete concepts from which the serious thought of the age takes 
its start.”* It is not here implied that profound intellectual 
activity has no practical consequences, but it is asserted that the 
pursuit, to be effectively undertaken, must be carried on independ- 
ently of whatever practical issues it may have. The common 
distinction between pure and applied science may be stated in 
terms of certain logical distinctions between their subjecc-matters. 
There is, however, a significant difference in attitude as well, 
the theoretical as opposed to the practical attitude. The enter- 
prise of theory must have no urgencies or ends beyond its own 
intellectual situation. The existence of the theoretical enterprise 
may depend upon the economic disengagement of a number of 
individuals; but it further depends upon a certain attitude in 
those individuals themselves, a temporary disregard for anything 
except the intellectual consequences of their undertaking. 

It cannot be denied that discussion and controversy have served 
and do serve practical ends in human experience. Were this 
not so, much of the business of legislative bodies would be super- 
fluous, and most of the conversations in which human beings engage 
would not occur, since for the most part their origin is in practical 
difficulties, and their aim is to remove impediments to further 
action. But it can be denied that the arguments of political 
gatherings, and the discussions of those who seek thereby a decision 
with regard to conduct, and all similar instances of conversation 
and dispute, are dialectical. Conversation is dialectical only 
insofar as it refers to the universe of discourse; and in having 
this reference it becomes entirely theoretical. Whatever conclusion 
such conversation or argument may reach, whether it be resolution 
of the conflict or merely a clarification of the issue, the conclusion 
is without practical consequence, at least insofar as it is considered 
dialectically. 

This can be understood in terms of the distinction between the 
realm of facts and the universe of discourse, between the denotative 
and connotative dimensions of language. Dialectic is confined 
to the universe of discourse, and is existentially expressed in the 
connotative level of linguistic usage. Language, however, has this 
other reference to the facts, and the conclusions of a discussion 
which has been somewhat dialectical may, therefore, be taken 
practically. But that it is so taken is irrelevant to its dialectical 


! A. N. Whitehead in Sctence and the Modern World, p. 49 (Italics not in 
text). 
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sources, and taking it practically does not in any way determine 
or alter its dialectical status. 

Dialectic is even more strictly a theoretical enterprise than is 
pure science. Its impracticality is as great as that of a non- 
Euclidean geometry ; its values are entirely intellectual or theoreti- 
cal. Pure science, for instance, in its physical or biological branches, 
is interested in the solution of certain problems, in the establishment 
of certain hypotheses, in the further verification of certain formulae. 
In any particular instance of special research or of scientific thinking, 
there is a state of affairs in view which would properly conclude 
the effort ; this conclusion would be, temporarily at least, a truth, 
a case of knowledge in the empirical sense. But dialectic, as sub- 
sequent analysis will show more thoroughly, has no genuine con- 
clusion. In any instance of dialectical thinking, all that can be 
achieved, at the very most, is the temporary resolution of a contra- 
' diction or conflict in discourse. This resolution immediately and 
automatically generates another issue, that is, the conflict between 
the propositions making the resolution and their contradictory 
propositions in discourse. If dialectic occur in any partial universe 
of discourse, if it employ any one of the indefinite modes of metaphor 
of which language is capable, then its conclusions are always 
subject to the reversals and alterations that are inevitable if they 
are considered in any of the other partial universes of discourse, 
or translated into other partial systems of meanings. And since 
the conclusions of any finite instance of dialectical thinking are 
hypothetical, being entirely determined by their doctrinal sources, 
the postulates, definitions, and dilemmas from which they derive 
their status cannot be final, and they cannot escape the modifi- 
cations of further dialectic. 

Dialectical thinking, then, unlike empirical thinking or even 
geometrical thinking, is genuinely inconclusive, and for this reason 
requires the theoretical attitude and the mood of leisure to the 
greatest degree. Dialectic has no intellectual end at all comparable 
to the solution of a problem, or the completion of a system, since 
it is concerned really with demonstrating and understanding 
how no problems can be finally solved, and how no systems can be 
absolutely completed, in their purely intellectual terms. Human 
conversations, therefore, obviously are seldom dialectical in the 
strictest sense of the word. They partake of dialectic in the measure 
that their manner and their attitude conform to the abstract pattern 
and intellectual ideals of dialectic ; but this conformity is seldom, 
perhaps never, perfect, even among philosophers. It is notoriously 
a human trait to be impatient of theory and to be governed by the 
urgency of practical situations. Most human beings never think ; 
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and the thinking of the few who do is usually entangled in the mesh 
of hurried practical affairs. Rarely, now and then, conversation 
or discussion or reflection is undertaken for the delight of the 
activity itself and the intellectual benefits intrinsic to it. Under 
such conditions dialectic is possible, and judged by its standards, 
only discussion or reflection so conditioned can be dialectical. 
The attitude of impracticality is thus seen to be indispensable 
to dialectic ; a discussion which seeks to end in a conclusion which 
is final, or in a proposition which is decisive for action, is as thorough- 
ly undialectical as an argument about the facts, and for the same 
reasons. The realm of facts and the world of practical affairs are 
one ; and there are varieties of human thinking oriented towards 
and subservient to their nature and their needs. The realm of 
meanings, or the universe of discourse, and the world of theoretical 
concerns are similarly united, and there is at least one kind of thinking 
which is entirely confined thereto; and since it is so restricted, 
thinking of this sort requires of those who would participate in it 
the mood of leisure and utter disengagement from finality or action. 
Geometrical or empirical thinking may, in one sense or another, 
rest in the truth; but dialectic must have endless leisure, for it 
cannot rest. 

The contrast is so clear that there can be no confusion between 
what is here stated as an intellectual ideal and what actually 
occurs when human beings engage in controversial conversation 
or in the silent polemic of reflection. Most human discussions 
stop short because there is no time to go on, or because there are 
other matters more urgent; they are brief episodes from which 
one turns to something else, and about which one does nothing. 
One of the sins of Socrates was his inveterate persistence in con- 
versation: Plato caught this aspect of discussion dramatically 
in the dialogues; they do not terminate because the argument 
is concluded but rather because of the intrusion of practical affairs 
or other matters foreign to the given theme. What little 
time can be spared for conversation should be surrendered to it 
completely, freely, and without the expectation of practical issue 
or intellectual reward. Infinite leisure would be required for the 
perfection of dialectic ; and that could not be asked even of those 
who call themselves philosophers. It is enough if the moments 
given to the dialectical handling of themes in conversation and 
reflection be given wholly and as if in a world apart. Human 
beings are capable of such abandonment to the intellectual life 
to some small degree. To the degree in which they are incapable 
of that psychological state which has been called the attitude of 
impracticality or the mood of leisure, human beings are incapable 
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of realizing the values which are inherent in conversation, and 
commit the error of trying to force dialectical thinking to serve 
other than its own ends. Arguing about the facts, or asserting 
the conclusions of an argument as true, empirically or finally, 
are the common errors of human conversation. Such faults 
prevail because human beings are generally unable to take con- 
versation or discussion with leisure and impractically ; its dialect- 
ical possibilities are thereby lost for them, or they dispute in 
a manner utterly confused and unsatisfactory because they attempt 
the method of argument without really understanding, or being 
capable of, the nature of its pursuit. 


II 


Impatience and incurable pragmatism are not the only psycho- 
logical difficulties in the way of dialectic as the art of conversation. 
They are not impediments to dialectic considered abstractly, 
but only in its human occasion ; difficulties which human beings 
encounter when they try to be dialecticians. 

It is difficult to think—a defect for which there is no remedy. 
The lack of time may be in part responsible, but there is also often 
a lack of wit, or what William James called sagacity. And insofar 
as the ability to think depends upon these intangible gifts, normative 
logic is ineffective for its improvement and no prescription of rules 
can greatly augment its powers. Normative logic deals with thinking 
as it can never occur. Habits of thought are as idiosyncratic 
as are human faces, and he who would regulate all human thinking 
according to any single form would be like an artist who sees only 
the humanity of a face to the total exclusion of its individuality. 
One man cannot tell another how to think ; he can simply tell the 
other how he himself thinks, and let the model work its own effect. 
Thinking may be the name for a group of activities, as talking is, 
and walking is. These activities can be described in general ; 
but at the same time, if there is sufficient feeling for the idiom 
and intimate rhythm of the activity, the perception will be inevitable 
that any two cases of it are never quite the same. Men do not think 
alike any more than they walk alike, although it is obvious that, 
in both ways, they may equally well get somewhere. 

The ability to think varies from individual to individual, not 
only because of personal habit differences, but because it is a gift 
of nature and of circumstance as well, and is capriciously distributed. 
Insofar as thinking involves dealing with highly abstract notions 
and complex relational systems, with the skilful use of language 
and the drawing of fine distinctions, in short, insofar as thinking 
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requires the mind to be definitive and discriminitive, it may be 
said to depend upon intelligence. Though intelligence elude pre- 
cise description, certainly one aspect of it is this abstractive power 
and relational perception. At least, a high correlation is found 
between the possession of these powers and the measure of intelli- 
gence. Defect of intelligence, then, will limit an individual 
to certain levels of abstraction and relational complexity ; and 
since the processes of dialectic in even the simplest instance of 
dispute or reflection are highly intellectual, incompetence in this 
respect is prohibitive. There is clearly an irreducible high minimum 
of mentality required for thinking of the dialectical sort. 

The art of philosophic conversation, in other words, is not open 
to all men. Indeed it would be romantic even to suppose the 
contrary in respect to any excellence. But even among those 
who are sufficiently endowed with intellect there are obstacles to 
perfect communication and understanding which seem somewhat 
related to discrepancies in intelligence. The persistence of mis- 
understanding is due to ‘a certain blindness in human beings’ 
that is not entirely a matter of prejudice and bias. Even those 
who are most eager to be convinced, and are sincere in their desire 
to be tolerant, raise barriers in the way of understanding by a certain 
stubborn unintelligence. Perhaps to call it lack of insight would 
be better. To understand an author’s meaning, William James 
once wrote to a critic, you must have “ first grasped his center 
of vision by an act of imagination ”’. It is the inability to do this, 
to perform this exercise of insight and imagination, that renders 
so much critical thought irrelevant to its subject-matter, and that 
causes so much controversy to be merely a matter of misunderstand- 
ing instead of being a genuine dialectic of opinion. 

Whether or not insight be a correlate of intelligence, dialectic 
must invoke it, for, in its absence dispute degenerates into the 
dogged reiteration of opposed opinions, without any understanding 
on the part of the opponents with regard to the nature of their 
differences, and consequently without the possibility of clarification 
or resolution. This familiar species of argument may be said 
to commit the twin fallacies of multiple assumption and multiple 
repetition, which is merely another way for saying that it is carried 
on without insight, each disputant being dogmatic without granting 
the similar privilege to his opponent. In such instances the 
dispute may be terminated by the greater force of dogmatism on 
one side or the other, but to the degree in which insight 
has been annulled by the dogmatic fallacies, the dispute 
has been totally unsusceptible to the persuasions of the dialectic 
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The phenomenon of translation between discrepant systems 
or between diverse modes of metaphor has been referred to as 
an essential phase of dialectic. It is intellectual imagination 
or insight which makes such translation possible. Disputants 
must agree either that they are making contrary assertions about 
the same thing, or that they are making identical assertions about 
things in themselves incongruous with one another. Until such 
agreement is reached, the argument is not properly located in any 
universe of discourse, and all assertions are equally ambiguous 
and irrelevant. The establishment of such agreement is an act 
of translation which, on the logical side, defines the universe of 
discourse common to the disputants, and on the psychological side, 
consists in a convenance of understandings. One is thereby able 
to appreciate the divergences in the assumptions being made, 
and to criticize the propositions advanced for their relative cogency 
in terms of their own sources. One attempts to understand oncself 
in the context of one’s opponent’s ideas, as conversely, one attempts 
to understand one’s opponent m the context of one’s own ideas. 
On the level of language, grasping the center of the other vision 
enables one to translate an alien metaphor into the usages private 
to oneself, and also to make the translation mutual by attempting 
it in the other direction. Preliminary understanding is reached 
when insight accomplishes this translation, and it is only after 
such translation has been instituted to a greater or less degree 
that the theme being discussed is susceptible to the more advanced 
stages of dialectic treatment. 


Ill 


In individuals otherwise intellectually competent, the fatal 
insufficiency of insight is never due exclusively to a flaw in their 
intelligence. On the contrary, both psychology and psychiatry 
emphasize emotional rather than imtellectual defect as the chief 
cause of aberrancies of understanding and rational adjustment. 
According to this viewpoint thinking is subject to, and perhaps 
controlled by, the eccentricities of temperament, and it becomes 
necessary to undertake an analysis of temperament as the third 
psychological factor conditioning dialectical thinking together with 
other forms of thought. 

The phenomena and the general theories of psychopathology 
provide an excellent point of departure for three reasons. In the 
first place, the concept of ‘ insight ’ is employed as a criterion for 
the differentiation of psychoses from neuroses, of cases of ‘ insanity ’ 
from cases of maladjustment not so severe. The differentiation 
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is undoubtedly crude, but it is significant for the present discussion 
that the distinction between a neurotic patient and an ‘insane’ 
or psychotic one is that the latter lacks all insight into his symptoms 
and his so called abnormalities. In the second place, a distinction 
is clearly made between difficulties due to amentia or feeble-minded- 
ness and the group of diseases that are disorders of the personality, 
largely emotional or impulsive in character and origin, but indepen- 
dent of intellectual defect. The temperamental factor is thus con- 
sidered more or less in isolation. In the third place, it is understood 
that the insane or neurotic patient is never irrational in the sense 
of being incoherent or without intrinsic cogency. On the contrary, 
the abnormality of such patients often is their excessive rationality. 
It is normal to be somewhat irrational. Furthermore, of course, 
it is not the degree to which they are rational or irrational that 
renders them clinical material, but the grounds or presuppositions 
upon which they exercise their rationality. A patient suffering 
from the grandiose delusion that he is Napoleon is in all ways 
rational in the development of the implications of his delusion. 
Such delusions are often elaborately and marvellously systematized 
and are unassailable by argument or demonstration intended to 
contradict them. But they are rationally developed only within 
the limits of one or more unquestioned and unquestionable assump- 
tions or prejudices or complexes or beliefs—and it is these, rather 
than the peculiar rationality, which form the pathogenic source 
of the delusion. 

A paranoid patient thus affords an impressive example of certain 
traits present in the neurotic and even in the normal, though 
perhaps less obviously. Herbert Spencer was once confronted 
by an asylum patient who had heard him address the convalescent 
inmates. The man was distraught with manic laughter, and when 
Spencer finally quieted him and persuaded him to reveal the 
object of his merriment, the patient intelligently remarked, “ To 
think of me in and you out!” The distinction between the inmate 
and the outsider is certainly arbitrary in some respects, and especially 
when logical competence is taken as the criterion of differentiation. 
The paranoiac maintains the deluded judgment that he is Napoleon, 
whatever be the complex biographical background of this delusion. 
This judgment functions logically as the premise of a deductive 
system, or as the assumption that must be made in argument: 
and within the limits defined by the acceptance of this judgment 
as true, the paranoiac is capable of deriving rational consequences 
which are consistent with it, the whole set of propositions or judg- 
ments or beliefs finally achieved forming an orderly and coherent 
system. He is classified as insane because he lacks ‘ insight ’ 
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into his assumptions or deluded beliefs; and society commits 
him to an asylum because he may be dangerous if, being not simply 
a deluded dialectician, he becomes a deluded pragmatist as well, 
and acts upon his judgments. | 

Many of those, however, who are not so committed, the merely 
neurotic and the conventionally normal, are poor dialecticians 
and dangerous pragmatists in the same sense as the individual 
suffering a systematized delusion of grandeur, though perhaps to 
a less degree. Judged by the stricter standards of dialectic, rather 
than by those of society and psychiatry, lack of insight is as prevalent 
outside asylums as in them. By and large, human beings are 
unable to appreciate the assumptions about which they reason 
and the prejudices and unquestionable beliefs which they rational- 
ize. The. process of rationalization is itself not to be deplored. 
Reasoning and rationalization are identical in process; the 
difference, if there is any, is that reasoning is self-critical. It 
acknowledges explicitly that its sources are arbitrary; it admits 
its irrational origins and whatever propositions or judgments 
it takes for granted, or as true, or at least as temporarily not to 
be demonstrated. Rationalization, on the other hand, both in 
its pathological and normal manifestations, usually conceals the 
prejudices and assumptions it attempts to render reasonable ; 
it will not admit that it is based on propositions accepted irrationally 
and believed arbitrarily ; it could not serve its pathological function 
in the disturbed personality if it were at all self-critical. Con- 
versely,the individual who was thoroughly self-critical,who possessed 
insight, would not be pathological, and, having no need for ration- 
alization, would be able to reason instead. Rationalization and 
reasoning, be it remembered, are identical in every respect except 
with regard to their sources or their grounds. Insight, or the 
capacity for self-criticism, is the differentiating trait of reason. 

If these essential similarities between the insane, the neurotic, 
and the normal, be granted, it may now be possible to discover 
the psychological causes for that which is called delusion in the 
one, neurotic personality in the second, and incapacity for dialectic 
in the third. Good intelligence, the ability to reason, and the ten- 
dency to be rational are traits present in all three ; it is their common 
defect of insight which protects the pathogenic source of the delusion, 
converts the neurotic’s symptoms into reasons, and makes the 
normal person dogmatic in discussion rather than dialectical. 

The introduction of self-criticism would appear to be the fun- 
damental therapeutic measure in all three instances. If the 
distinguishing feature of the psychoses is complete loss of insight, 
it is questionable whether such therapy can ever be applied to 
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advanced insanity. This therapeutic device has, however, been 
extraordinarily developed as the technique of psycho-analysis 
in the treatment of neuroses, and as the method of geometry in 
the field of reason. The consideration of psycho-analysis and 
geometry may lead, on the one hand, to an analysis of the tem- 
peramental factors in the personality that cloud the insight, and 
on the other hand, to the formulation of a discipline of dialectic. 

Psycho-analysis may be thought of as the technique of becoming 
highly self-conscious. Its therapeutic ideal may be phrased in 
the Greek maxim “ Know thyself”, the geometrical equivalent 
of which would be the rule to know and to avow explicitly all 
one’s assumptions. A geometrical system knows itself in the act 
of explicitly stating its definitions, its postulates, and its rules 
of procedure. But psycho-analysis as a method is, in one respect, 
even more pertinent to the dialectical problem than geometry, 
for it is a technique of self-criticism by means of translation. 

In a very general statement of a typical syndrome, the neurotic 
patient presents a clinical picture of a group of symptoms such 
as excessive fatigue, anxieties, curious fears, persistent impulsions 
or obsessions, and, in instances of conversion hysteria, certain 
organic ailments which are found to have mo organic basis what- 
soever, and are therefore judged to be neurotic or functional. The 
neuroses, in general, are called functional diseases becauses their 
symptoms have not sufficient foundation in organic pathology 
or tissue lesions. The symptoms, therefore, are taken to express 
a functional disorder ; whether its locus be primarily neurological 
or psychic is, for the moment, indifferent. It is the precise ex- 
pressive value of the symptoms in each case which it is the aim of 
psycho-analysis to interpret. 

The theory, or at least a theory of the psycho-analytic method 
may be stated very briefly as follows: Due to circumstances 
arising in the environment or in the personality itself, the libido, 
or some part of it, gets repressed. The desires, wishes, or impulses, 
and all of the ideas and habits associated therewith, which are thus 
withheld from normal integration in the personality and from 
free exhaustion of their energies, are not annihilated by repression, 
but merely impeded. They form a reservoir of latent energies 
in the personality : ideas, habits, impulses with a unifying emotional 
tone which consolidate as a dissociated or split-off portion of the 
personality. This is the repressed complex, and it is the tendency 
of such repressed energy to exhaust itself in some manner. But 
the ordinary language habits of the individual are under the control 
of the major portion of the personality, and are dominated by the 
censor which was the agent in the original act of repression. The 
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individual is thus prevented from acknowledging to himself the 
existence of the repressed complex either consciously or by means 
of his regular habits of expression, his language habits. In its 
tendency toward exhaustion, the repressed complex of energies 
must, therefore, choose other means of expression. The neurotic 
symptoms form a group of such expressive devices, the symbolic 
content of which the patient himself cannot understand because 
they are capable of proper interpretation only in terms of their 
source, and this source is a portion of the personality which the 
patient has thoroughly dissociated from himself and against which 
he has raised the high barriers of repression. The dream is a 
familiar neurotic symptom in this sense, having a manifest content 
that is comprehensible to the major personality, and a latent content 
which expresses the repressed portion; and it is therefore un- 
intelligible to the conscious individual who commands the language 
habits of ordinary interpretation. 

The neurosis thus exists as a disintegrated condition of the 
personality due to the impossibility of translation between two 
metaphorical languages which the dissociated parts of the person- 
ality employ ; the one the ordinary, verbal language of the conscious 
personality, in whose terms the conscious personality is able to 
understand and interpret; the other the abnormal, symbolic 
language of the unconscious self, a language whose terms are the 
symptoms which the patient cannot translate into his other lan- 
guage properly, and therefore cannot interpret or understand. 
In this lack of understanding or insight, in this lack of communt- 
cation between two parts of the total personality, in this lack of 
translation between two modes of metaphor which the personality 
has been forced to use, consists the individual's inability to under- 
stand himself, the individual’s neurosis. The method of psycho- 
analysis is to introduce into such a personality the therapeutic device 
of self-criticism by means of translation; if the translation is 
effected, the individual understands himself and is able to 
function integratively, the symptoms disappear, and the neurosis 
is cured. Psycho-analysis, in other words, is a _ dialectic 
of the neurotic personality, a dialectic of the soul which has been 
split into two universes of discourse and which must be reunited 
by the establishment of translation between them. 

The technique of psycho-analysis is, like dialectic, an affair of 
conversation. The pun that psycho-analysis is conversation 
ad libido is not entirely unworthy. Actually, however, it is at 
once both slightly more and slightly less than ordinary conver- 
sation; more, in its emotional surcharge ; less, to the degree that 
it is deliberately controlled by the analyst. The emotional aspect 
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is profoundly important. The success of the analysis depends 
indispensably upon the occurrence of what is called an emotional 
transference from the patient to the physician. Once this has 
been made the conversation that goes on from day to day acquires 
mew force. In the course of this prolonged conversation the 
patient acquires analytic insight into his own personality, partly 
in terms of his emotional identification with the analyst, and partly 
in terms of the new vocabulary, the new language, which the 
analysis places at his disposal. This analytic insight is equivalent 
to a gradual coalescence of the two universes of discourse between 
which the patient’s personality had been divided. The'patient’s 
symptomatic and symbolic language gets interpreted very gradually, 
and almost imperceptibly, in terms of the concepts and metaphors 
which form the theoretical substance of psycho-analytical psycho- 
logy. The two disparate and antagonistic universes of discourse, 
whose conflict caused the neurosis, are thus united by their both 
being absorbed into the psycho-analytical universe of discourse, 
which, including the other two, effects the translation between 
them. The personality is supposedly re-formed and re-unified 
in proportion as this absorption and translation occurs; and the 
energies of the repressed complex, being reintegrated functionally 
with the other energies of the organism, find normal outlets for 
exhaustion, and the symptoms disappear. 

The therapeutic climax is equivalent to the resolution of con- . 
flicting systems in terms of a unified whole which is inclusive 
of them. The resolution in psycho-analysis is to be qualified, 
as it must always be, by the set of assumptions and ideas which 
define the universe of discourse which resolves the other two, 
and upon which its doctrine is based. In this case, of course, 
it is the theory of psycho-analysis which is assumed, and whose 
principles generate a universe of discourse and a metaphorical 
language capable of effecting mutual translation between the 
previously disjunct systems. 

It is not merely a matter of linguistic facility, however. It 
is possible for an individual to learn the language of psycho-analysis 
without being in the least therapeutically benefited thereby. 
It is insight which, deriving its force from the patient’s emotional 
identification with the analyst, gives the assumed propositions of the 
psycho-analytical doctrine their status as accepted truths. In 
this status they have both logical and psychological priority over 
the propositions and ideas of the two conflicting partial systems, 
which now appear to be sets of complementary half-truths. By 
translation they complete one another, and by inclusion in the new 
system they are integrated and ordered. The analytical insight 
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is really an emotional experience in which the assumptions of psycho- 
analysis are given the value of intuitive propositions, immediate 
truths whose light clarifies and resolves the conflicting shadows 
of the neurotic difficulty. 

This is, of course, the description of an ideal psycho-analytical 
performance. There are many circumstances to prevent any 
actual situation from fulfilling the ideal. The most important 
of these is the resistance which the patient may have or develop 
toward the analysis itself. The cause of this resistance is identical 
in kind with the cause of the original repression or conflict ; and 
unless this resistance is removed, the analysis must fail because, 
in the absence of a complete emotional transference, the new 
universe of discourse which psycho-analysis intrudes into the 
conversation lacks the intuitive force which makes it so effective. 
The patient may acquire the language relevant to this new universe 
of discourse; but unless he identifies himself with the analyst, 
he does not employ the new metaphors to understand himself 
as the analyst understands him, and it becomes a merely linguistic 
acquirement. The resistance prevents the patient from getting 
the insight that will make the reinterpretation possible, just as 
the original conflict, repression, and dissociation caused the loss 
of insight which made the reinterpretation necessary. In other 
words, if there is anything to prevent the psycho-analytical doctrine 
from being assumed as true, it will not serve its purpose to resolve 
and translate the partial systems it may include. 

Psycho-analysis may fail in another way. The patient may 
acquire the insight which reassociates the disintegrated portions 
of his personality ; the symbolic manifestations of his unconscious 
self may become intelligible to his major, conscious personality. 
The patient may have self-knowledge or understanding of himself, 
and yet the neurotic traits of his character so far as they appear 
in his impulses and qualify his actions may not be removed. Under- 
standing may be achieved and yet no practical consequences 
flow therefrom. That this can occur may be significant of the 
fact that psycho-analysis is essentially a dialectical procedure ; 
and the dialectical resolution, equivalent to the self-knowledge 
which concludes the analysis, is entirely an affair in discourse, 
or psychologically stated, entirely a matter of understanding, 
and may quite properly be without issue in action. If 
psycho-analysis does sometimes accomplish an alteration of the 
patient’s conduct as well as a synthesis of partial systems of ex- 
pression in the patient’s personality, the two accomplishments 
may be concomitant with one another without being causally 
related. The conversational technique of psycho-analysis may 
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yield the patient insight and understanding ; the emotional ex- 
perience of the analysis may alter his conduct. 

It should be clear from this brief exposition of psycho-analysis 
as somewhat analogous to dialectic that the psychological phen- 
omena of understanding cannot be described in purely intellectual 
or rational terms. Loss of insight accompanies the dissociation of 
elements of the personality caused by a severe emotional dis- 
turbance, the conflict of desires, or similar sub-rational forces in 
the personality. The gaining of new insight is dependent upon 
the patient’s emotional identification with the integrated personality 
of the analyst, and through that identification, the intuitive accept- 
ance of a new system of ideas which yields the insight. 

The same psychological description which has been applicable 
to the role of insight in the neuroses may now be applied to the 
relation of insight and dogmatism in the impersonal conversations, 
the controversies and disputes, in which so-called normal individuals 
engage. It is a commonplace observation that misunderstanding 
is at the basis of controversy, and that if the misunderstanding 
persists, the controversy cannot be solved. But what causes 
the misunderstanding in the first place, and what explains the 
frequent instances in which it persists? When two individuals 
do not understand one another, they are incapable of mutually 
translating their opinions. Such separation of spheres of discourse 
from one another by lozic-tight barriers is analogous to the split-up 
personality which thereafter must employ two different languages 
to express itself. Misunderstanding and dissociation may persist 
as long as the emotional conflict responsible for them persists. 
It is the removal in some manner of the emotional conflict which 
occasions the return of insight. This, in the case of the neurotic 
character, reunites the divided selves in the use of a single language, 
and in the case of argument between individuals, provides them 
with a common universe of discourse. 

It is not necessary in the present discussion to offer a detailed 
description of the psychological facts here suggested. They can 
be found in the literature on the subject. The dividing line between 
the neurotic and the normal person is a doubtful one: the 
same relation obtains between the emotional and intellectual 
processes in the normal as in the neurotic, and is illuminated by 
the slightly exaggerated condition of the latter. Normal psychology, 
psychiatry, and psycho-analysis are agreed with respect to the 
central thesis that irrational forces play a crucial part in condition- 
ing insight, limiting the understanding, and determining the 
uses that shall be made of reason. 

Dogmatism in argument or reflection may be thought of, then, 
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as defect of insight, and therewith viewed as similar in its psycho- 
logical origins to the delusions of the insane and the fragmented 
personalities of the functional disorders. Dogmatism is an in- 
tellectual attitude which is not self-critical ; it attempts to rational- 
ize assumptions and prejudices which it does not acknowledge. 
In argument and controversy the dogmatic attitude must result 
in the persistence of misunderstanding and disagreement. Dogmatic 
disputants have limited insight ; unappreciative of the doctrinal 
sources of either of the sets of conflicting opinions, they are unable 
to conceive and construct the doctrine inclusive of the two in 
opposition, and definitive of a common universe of discourse in 
which understanding would prevail, translation would occur, and 
some agreement would be reached. 

The analogy between the neurotic condition and the attitude 
of dogmatism may be carried one step further. Psycho-analysis 
has developed therapeutic treatment of the functional diseases ; 
the neurosis is removed or ameliorated by the acquisition of ana- 
lytical insight as the result of the therapy. Perhaps, similarly, 
dialectic may be formulated as a set of rules for the elimination 
of dogmatism from argument. The psychological analysis which 
revealed the obstacles in the way of the human practice of dialectic 
may now be used to suggest what is comparable to a normative 
logic—a discipline of dialectic. Dogmatism may be fundamentally 
congenial to human nature; it may be rooted in its irrational 
soil. But the attempt to banish dogmatism from dispute is not 
to deny the fundamental factors which condition thinking of any 
sort, and particularly dialectical thinking ; it is rather thoroughly 
to take account of them in order to devise a regimen by which they 
can be disciplined. 


THE UNITY OF THE SENSES' 
By ERICH M. v. HORNBOSTEL 
University of Berlin 
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For the deaf there is no music. The obvious must always be 
suspect; we should question it—at least a little, tentatively— 
asking, Why is it so? 

A dancer had a dance, ‘ The Lily’. Her humanity vanished 
in the high waving chalice of her veil, a deep violet faded away in 
spirals, a dazzling white rose up expanding indefinitely. The 
noises of the suburban music-hall could not spoil this pure music. 

Figurative speech? Transferred meaning? I do not pretend 
to have seen tones or heard colours. I am not deaf, and am fairly 
musical ; I know what is really meant by ‘ music ’, and was thinking 
of this very meaning. To call the dolphin a fish may offend the 
zoologist, but it isnmo metaphor. A certain negro tribe has a special 
word for ‘see’; but only one general word for ‘hear’, ‘touch’, 
‘smell’, and ‘taste’. It matters little through which sense I 
realize that in the dark I have blundered into a pig-sty. In French 
‘ sentir’ means to smell, to touch, and to feel, all together. A 
child who wants a ‘ bright ’(hel/) trumpet rather than one with a dull 
tone, spontaneously returns to the original meaning of the word hed, 
which was used only of sound as late as the period of Middle High 
German. For Germans this use of helJ now seems ‘ transferred ’, so 
natural was its carrying over to light. Nevertheless, everybody knows 
what ‘ brightness’ of sound means—not something corresponding 
to light, but the same thing. 

Here is a tone, here are a number of different grey papers from 
black to white; choose the one which is as bright as the tone. 
This one? (Indignantly) ‘“‘ Too dark!” This one? “Too bright! ’’ 
That one? “Still too bright!’ And soon. It can be done quite 
easily and with great precision ; and everyone, except the colour- 

1 This article is an authorized translation Elisabeth Koffka and 


by 
Warren Vinton of a paper published in Melos, Zettschrtft fiy Musik, Berlin, 
Vol. IV, p. 290 et seq. 
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‘blind, can find a grey to match the tone. Furthermore, anyone 
can find on the piano that tone which sounds as bright as lilac smells. 

_ (Generally he thinks the task nonsense at first, but if he can be 

persuaded to deal with such nonsense at all, it goes very well.) 

So there is a sensuous which {s not limited to one single sense. 
Indeed, looking more closely, the apparent exception becomes the 
tule, and one must search m order to find the private property 
of any one sense. It is true that these proprietors themselves 
are different personalities ; the Seen is, as such, different from the 
Heard ; and this is a difference which cannot be made clear to the 
blind and the deaf. But all the senses have not such clear-cut 
individualities. There are very few people who know that it is not 
with the tongue or palate that they taste the aroma of a pineapple, 
but that they smell it, and that it will disappear if the nostrils are 
closed. The ‘ five senses’ are still proverbial, for it is only in the 
last few decades that science has split up the skin’s sense of “* feeling ° 
into a great number of senses. Warm and cold, however, still 
appear to us as directions on a single line, linked up by all the differ- 
ent grades of luke-warm and cool, and not as two different species, 
like seeing and hearing—and this in spite of ther having two 
separate organs. With the finger-tips we can feel which of two 
vibrations is brighter and which darker, though an interval of only 
one whole tone lies between them ; and an octave chord feels con- 
sonant on the skin in contrast to a seventh. Whether fishes hear as 
we do cannot be decided, though it is possible to train a shad to come 
in response to a whistle. The ‘hearing’ of the skin, in spite of 
its relation to that of the ears, seems to call for quotation marks, 
because it is at the same time related to the pressure-sense. In 
this double relation of the vibration-sensation, we still feel in our 
own bodies how an originally single sense splits into two, which 
only become independent of one another in the course of evolution. 

Most advanced of all in their specialization are sight and hearing. 
And really, each of these two ‘ highest ’ senses has something which 
belongs to it alone: to the eye, colours, which give variety to the 
world ; to the ear, the music of sounds and tones, a gift beyond 
life’s necessities. Both are late acquisitions, still the least stable 
of all, and most easily exposed to attack and destruction. Many 
people—more than know it—are colour-blind or weak im colour- 
vision ; unmusical people are numberless and of all grades. What 
they lack, more or less, and what animals probably lack altogether, 
is that which’ distinguishes tones from other sounds, especially 
from noises; that which makes a tone so similar to its octave 
despite their different brightness ; and makes the octaves harmonize 
in perfect consonance. 
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Strange! It is just where eye and ear differ, that their con- 
nection has been sought. For colour, like pitch, changes with the 
wave-length : a fact which misled the physicists. (In reality there is 
a difference at this very point: brightness in hearing depends on 
frequency, while brightness in sight depends on amplitude.) 
Scriabine accompanies his Prometheus with colours, which—for him 
—correspond to the tones. Others would choose otherwise. More 
often, and with greater confidence, colours are ascribed to the 
vowels. Everyone who does this thinks his ascriptions the only 
natural and possible ones. I saw mother and daughter arguing 
furiously: ‘“‘E is red!” ‘No, yellow!” But to both it seemed 
bright, clear, and sharp. 

We pity the colour-blind and the tone-deaf: a world of nothing 
but greys seems dreary to us. Therefore we easily over-value 
the individual qualities, colour and tone, which belong to these 
spheres, and under-value the qualities which they have in common. 
And yet there is brightness without either colour or tone, but 
no colour or tone without brightness. He really would be a cripple 
who had these without brightness. 

The painter Troost once papered a bedroom with dark blue 
velvet-paper. The walls were charmed away, the eye plunged 
without resistance into a soft, warm, embracing depth. That this 
depth happened to be blue did not of itself matter; but the blue 
tended to produce the same effect as the darkness and velvety 
gloss. Generally speaking, even for the perception of colour, 
not the colour itself—blue, yellow, or red—is the essential, but 
all the rest that reaches us by the eye as well as by other senses. 
When we want to describe this, names come quite easily from every- 
where, from the spheres where they happen to be used to-day, 
and we understand them because we are not using them in a context 
foreign to their true nature. 

So there remains little which is unique to a single sense, and 
that only incidentally, and only, perhaps, in the case of the higher 
senses. Nevertheless, the sense which is used will leave its mark 
on the phenomenon. What is seen, heard, or touched, will, neces- 
sarily, we think, have an optical, acoustic, or tactile character. 
But even this is not necessary. 

There are super-sensuous sense-perceptions. Movement can 
be seen, heard, or touched. It is not necessary, however—as 
every cinema-goer knows—that it should actually take place. 
An ‘apparent’ movement, indistinguishable from a real move- 
ment, springs forth from two pictures, sounds, or skin-touches 
following one another at the right spatial and temporal intervals. 
Now, under certain circumstances, there are apparent movements, 
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communicated through the eye, the ear, or the sense of touch, 
which, however, possess none of the qualities of the seen, heard, 
or touched—indeed, nothing of any sensuous sphere. And yet they 
are movements, normal and distinctly perceived—not ghosts. 
Once I dreamed : ‘ It’ rushed, raced, past me, around me, though 


’ T lay very quietly and neither saw, heard, nor felt anything. But 


never was a thing more manifest, more real to me, than this * storm- 
in-itself ’. 

In ordinary life, it is true, we do not meet any ‘ in-itself’. A 
movement which we perceive is less real than a movement which 
we ourselves make. And it is difficult—custom can never quite 


- stop it—not to participate, in some way or other, in perceived 


movement. And the more it ‘ moves’ us, ‘ touches ’ us, or ‘ carries 
us away ’, the more difficult this is. Again, ‘ movement of feelings ’, 
‘course of thinking ° are not metaphors, any more than ‘ move- 
ment of the air’ and ‘ course of a race’; we simply say what we 
mean, and incidentally add the immediate specification. (A 
comparison is only a comparison in so far as it limps, so far as it 


. hits, it is a simple statement.) But even here the special meaning 


a 


will not develop until later. The original meaning of a word does 
not appear from its different applications, but only comes out 


_when the whole range of meanings is surveyed and the various 


nuances are seen as one. The whole out-growth must be gathered 


back into itself; only by such a condensation can we regain the 


pregnant germ. By cancelling out differences, on the other hand, 
we get nothing but the empty shell (the general concept of Logic). 

That such abstract concepts do not occur in natural thinking 
is very characteristic of primitive people (it is characteristic of us to 
think this a fault in their intelligence). But this does not mean 
that primitive man perceives only the sensuous in the sensuous, the 
perceptible in the perceptible, only experiences the casual in what 
he is experiencing thus, here, and now. In order to do this, he 
would have to make abstractions from life, tear objective and 
subjective from one another, and let the stream of experience 
crystallize into a material presence—and this is just what he 
cannot do. In his perception are desire and fear; his thoughts 
stand before him, and behave as any of his kind behaves. He does 
not put soul into things, because soul-has not yet been taken out 
of them. He does not pin names on to things; does not ask, 
“What are you called? ”’, but ‘‘ Who are you? ”’, because every- 
thing still is what it is called. And as it is, so it looks, so it sounds, 
so it feels, so it does to him for good or evil, and so he does to it 
in turn. 

This ‘so’ is heard in speech. The sound paints—and paints 
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more than mere sound. The sense of hollow sounds (like m, mb) 
is ‘dull, dark, bitter, blunt, heavy, dense, thick, big, full, round, 
swelling, deep, tired’, and much more, but all this in one. And 
now think of the opposites, ‘ bright, sharp, light, blank’, and so 
forth—how strange it would be for these to say that they were 
‘amb’! Nobody would believe them. Now speech is not the 
setting of words one after another, but is a happening in sound. 
Even isolated single sounds still have a sense—the example was 
only meant to show that they do have one—but it is less definite 
than in the course of speech, and often essentially different. It 
is only the structure of this course, the melody, which transposes 
the living reality into the sphere of acoustics, at the same time 
leaving its full sense intact. 

To sum up: what is essential in the sensuous-perceptible is 
not that which separates the senses from one another, but that 
which unites them ; unites them among themselves; unites them 
with the entire (even with the non-sensuous) experience in ourselves; 
and with all the external world that there is to be experienced. 


Il 


What is essential in a work of art does not lie in the sensuous- 
perceptible. The artists will protest against such a disregard of 
sensuous beauty. (And rightly.) What is essential in a work 
of art does lie in the sensuous-perceptible. The artists protest 
still more. (And very rightly.) Both these sentences are wrong. 
(Now the logicians protest.) Both are right. (Impossible! shout 
the logicians.) What then ? 

The perceptible is not less perceptible because it is more than 
merely perceptible. Appearances are not only a means by which 
we get knowledge of something—not otherwise communicable— 
which stands behind, beside, and beyond. It is not hidden behind 
the appearance, but is beheld directly therein. We do not hear 
sounds which someone once put together in such and such a manner 
in order to express this and that—we hear Mozart. (Busoni, 
himself a genius, heard that fragment of Heaven which Mozart 
had within him. He heard it, he did not have to work it out.) 

What a man is I know by what he does and says ; but still more 
surely and directly, by how he does it and says it, and by how he 
looks. But the What is not to be separated from the How; and 
even in inanimate nature to change the structure of atoms and 
molecules is the same as to transform the substance. I try to 
show the structure of music by analysis ; but I can only show that 
such parts, so put together, form just this thing.. You must hear 
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the ‘so’ of the parts, the ‘so’ of their relation, the ‘so’ of the 
whole music—this is its form,and at the same time its content. 
You cannot have this content except in this form. 

Hanslick was wrong: Bach was no artificial constructor. To 
form is not to knead, but to condense. 

I may know something, have a clear picture of it, have experienced 
it myself, and still not remember how it came to me—has someone 
told it me, have I read it, seen it, or dreamed it, or did it just come 
into my mind? This could not happen if the mediator mattered. 

I find myself in a very definite state of consciousness—‘ mood ’ 
would be too vague—there simply is no term. I cannot say whether 
it comes from a day in the Black Forest, a picture by Schwind, 
the work of Méricke, or from the seventy-third bar of Wolf's 
Fussreise. Perhaps from none of these, though each embodies 
it identically, gives the soul of it. I cannot give an exact account 
of it or communicate it to others, for I am neither painter, poet, 
nor singer, and was born a hundred years too late simply to hve 
it out. 

Lyonel Feininger, when fifty years old and at the height of his 
powers, sat down one day and wrote organ fugues. Until then 
he had only painted fugues. Now the blind also can see his pictures. 
Even in art the sense-sphere is largely indifferent ; transposition 
from one sphere into another is possible, though not always so 
completely as here, where (I speak of the pictures) strong linear 
tensions are pulled tightly together by the clear austerity of the 
laws of counterpoint. 

For there is one real contrast between the eye and the ear. No 
sound is ever so much of an object as is a fixed, visible thing. 
Even in a constant tone we hear a continual waxing and waning. 
We say “ Be quiet ! ’’ when we want to hear no more. A sound 
may be round, spherical like a ball, to my right or left, distant or 
near, concentrated or spread out—there does exist a hearing- 
space, but one in which neither quadrangle nor cube is possible. 
The eye alone puts before us objects which stare at us, which are 
as much outside us as we are outside them, and which remain where 
they are when we go away and are still there unchanged when 
we return. ; 

To the contrast between the senses there must correspond a 
contrast between the arts. The arts of the eye form objects, though 
not for the sake of the objects or for their portrayal. An ‘ object- 
free ’ work itself is set free only from material narration, is (to the 
annoyance of those who are thirsty for facts) no longer a description ; 
but even it cannot cut off the statics of spatial form. The Wood- 
cutter (of Hodler) holds his arm forever ready for the stroke which 
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through all eternity will never fall, and, as in a watch-spring, 
the stored up tension gets less and less the longer we wait. 

The arts of tone form events—when they will, with an alarming 
truth to nature. For whether an event develops in the realm of 
sight or of hearing, in the realm of body or of spirit, does not change 
the way in which it develops. A motif may be beheld as a whole 
and all at once—as may a space-form—and without temporal 
development ; but what is thus beheld all at once is still a progression 
with its tempo and its duration, a movement with all its motions. 
Even Schubert cannot sing, “Ohne Regung ruht das Meer”, 
but only “ und bekiimmert sieht’s der Schiffer”’. The Egyptians 
might have caught the vivacity of the long-tailed monkey in the 
music of the shawm—the grandiose repose of the grey baboon 
called for stone. 

But only in the most extreme cases does the contrast become 
decisive, its importance should not be over-estimated. And 
especially so since it has been found (first by Max Wertheimer) 
that in the stationary space-structure of the contemporaneous— 
as in the ‘field’ of the physicist—the same play of forces is at 
work, which, when dynamically discharged, gives rise to movement. 
And the one as well as the other is preserved by the same ‘ structure ’ 
from breaking up into a disconnected conglomeration or sequence. 
It is the same organizing principle which calls forth organism 
from mere substance, and which binds the stream of happening 
into wholes, which makes the line a melody which we can follow, 
and the melody a figure which we can see in one glance. 

Since the sensuous is perceptible only when it has form, the anity 
of the senses is given from the very beginning. And together 
with this the unity of the arts. Art unfolded into the variety of 
the several arts. In the mask-dance, music and painting, sculpture 
and poetry, are not yet separated from one another ; colours and 
forms are still drawn into the sounding whirl of human action and its 
cosmic meaning. 

To us, alas, sight and sound, inner and outer, soul and body, 
‘God and World, have fallen apart. What we knew as children we 
now must grope for. Only grown-up children—artists and wise 
men—know this always, radiating life in their glance, listening 
to the blossoming around. 

A dancer had a dance—but this I have said before. 


CONSISTENCY 


By OLIVER L. REISER 
Professor of Philosophy at the University of Pittsburg 


For some time I have been listening to preachers’ sermons 
broadcast by radio. In consequence there has gradually developed 
in me a sense of the futility of religion and ecclesiastical para- 
phernalia, as ordinarily presented, in accomplishing the aims which 
churchmen have set for themselves. The lack of effectiveness 
of religion in achieving its ideal of making this world a decent 
place in which to live—by diminishing vice, ignorance, and misery 
—seems to me to be coupled with the muddle-headedness and 
lack of logical vigour in the earthly servants of the Lord. This 
already supersaturated solution of dissatisfaction was crystallized 
into a definite project when, on a Sunday evening not long ago, 
I listened to a sermon delivered in the customary popular style 
by a clergyman well known in the city. The ideas there advanced 
seemed to me so obviously uncoordinated that the project hatched 
in the incubator of protest was this: Is it not possible to devise 
a consistency test which, like intelligence and trade tests, will 
make it possible to measure certain activities of individuals (in 
this case logical consistency) and, by comparisons with previously 
established norms (or standards), estimate the effectiveness of 
any individual's performance in this field ? 

As a result of the conviction that this question can be answered 
in the affirmative, a test was developed which, even in its present 
imperfect form, gives results sufficiently interesting to merit 
the present discussion. However, before presenting this test, 
it is desirable to deal with certain theoretical problems which 
arise in connection with such a test. These questions are the 
following : What is consistency ? Is consistency desirable in human 
thinking ? Is there any objective test by means of which con- 
sistency can be determined? That is, granting that consistency 
is desirable, is it also possible? To these questions we will first 
turn. 

The question of what consistency is, cannot be answered as 
readily as might be supposed. Consistency may tentatively 
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be defined as a relation between ideas, propositions, or postulates. 
Ordinarily two propositions are thought to be inconsistent with 
each other if the truth of one implies the falsity of the other. 
But why, we may ask, are they inconsistent or incompatible ? 

One famous answer to this question is based on the so-called 
laws of thought. In this view consistency, as a relation between 
logical or mathematical principles, has no necessary reference 
to the natural or physical world. Many mathematicians regard 
their science as concerned with logically possible domains. That 
is, the concepts, postulates, and theorems of mathematics have no 
necessary empirical embodiments; the concrete applications of 
algebra, geometry, and arithmetic being incidental to pure math- 
ematics. Inferences are consistent with the propositions or postu- 
lates (in earlier times called ‘axioms’) which constitute the 
starting point, because there is a kind of mathematical determinism 
which compels us to accept the derived theorems or propositions. 
Mathematics, according to a famous definition, is the science of 
necessary conclusions—necessary because the laws of thought are 
the laws of the way in which the mind is compelled to operate. 

This view is taken by Professor C. J. Keyser in his book on 
Mathematical Philosophy, where he declares (page 5): “ Mathe- 
_ matics is, in a word, the study of Fate. Let me hasten to add 
that the Fate is not physical—it is spiritual—the unbreakable 
binding thread of destiny runs through the universum of rigorous 
thought: the fate is logical Fate.” The same idea is suggested 
by Professor G. N. Lewis in his The Anatomy of Science. The 
similarities in the non-Euclidian geometries advanced independently 
and almost simultaneously by Lobachevski and Bolyai suggests, 
as Professor Lewis states, that “ We can not avoid the thought 
that having embarked upon a certain line of mathematical inquiry, 
while we appear to have preserved the utmost personal freedom, 
we seem bound to follow certain paths and to make and remake 
certain discoveries as we do in physics and chemistry. Is there 
then almost as much an objective world of mathematics as there is 
an objective world of physics ? ”’ 

It is perhaps a tragedy that such a sublime betes should not 
meet with general acceptance. But the history of human thought 
(not to mention insane asylums) shows that all minds do not work 
in the same way. And, more specifically, what right have we 
to demand that certain propositions should be inconsistent for 
all minds simply because they are inconsistent for us ? For example, 
if theologians affirm that God, about whom they seem to know so 
much, is all-wise and omnipotent (as asserted in the Westminster 
Confession) and then affirm that God is sof the author of all evil, 
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can we with absolute assurance accuse them of being inconsistent ? 
And what right have we to assert that the same body can not be 
in two different places at the same time simply because we accept 
the proposition that a thing is where it is ? 

When we come to this stage in the development of our problem 
we are likely to be met with the statement that propositions are 
consistent with each other because experience has repeatedly 
shown us that the facts affirmed by the propositions actually 
go together in verifiable situations in the external world. Many 
mathematicians are virtually subscribing to this common-sense 
version of consistency when, in order to test a postulate or set of 
postulates, they say : Find an snterpretatton, that is, apply the post- 
ulates to some field of factual knowledge, and if the postulates 
are in accord with experience they are consistent. As an example 
we may take the following argument in its symbolic form. If 
A bears a certain relation to B, and B bears the same relation to 
C, then A bears that same relation toC. Whether this inference 
is valid depends on what the relation is. Thus experience tells 
us that if A is north of B, and B is north of C, then A is north of C. 
Here the ‘transitive’ character of space relations makes the 
conclusion seem consistent with the premises, and this is established 
by experience. But if the relation is ‘father of’ or ‘hates’ the 
conclusion is not in accord with observation and is therefore in- 
consistent. Experience (or an interpretation) is the court of last 
appeal. 

But some mathematicians and logicians would not accept this. 
They will point out that to say that an ‘ interpretation ’ is the test 
of the consistency of postulates is to suppose that the interpretation 
is itself consistent. This seems to be arguing in a circle. A 
similar situation obtains in the theory of probability, where the 
physicists assume that the mathematicians have proved the law 
of probability, and the mathematicians assume that the physicists 
have proved the law. 

We have now arrived at a point where we must admit that we 
do not know what specific propositions are consistent with each 
other, because we do not know what the test of consistency 
may be. This may please some who would like to believe emotion- 
ally satisfying, but logically inconsistent, propositions—such as 
a literal interpretation of the Bible, including perhaps the belief 
that the earth is flat and that Joshua stopped the sun, while still 
holding to the established facts of knowledge, such as that the 
earth is round and revolves on its axis. 

But I do not think the situation is so hopeless. It seems to 
me that the answer is quite simple. Both the above views on 
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consistency are correct. When the last word is said the theoretical 
principles of consistency will be found to be identical with the 
principles of physical reality. That is, the interpretations of 
logic and mathematics apply to nature because nature is intelligent 
and intelligible, and because man’s rational processes are illus- 
trations of physical laws operating in his own thinking brain. 
The ‘law of sufficient reason’ states that every phenomenon 
of nature has a natural explanation which can be understood. 
The ‘ uniformity of nature’ is an empirical verification of the 
consistency of a pervasive intelligence which manifests itself in such 
physical principles as the conservation of energy. Miracles are 
therefore excluded, if by miracle is implied a breach in the con- 
tinuity of natural processes in such a way that permanent intellectual 
confusion results. 

This means of course that reason is restricted by immutable 
laws. As Professor Keyser asks: Is the human intellect then a 
slave? ‘“‘No: it is free; but its freedom is not absolute; it is 
limited by fact and by law—by the laws of thought, by the im- 
mutable character of ideas, and by their unchanging eternal relation- 
ships. Intellectual freedom is freedom to think in accord with 
the laws of thought, in accord with their inter-relations, which 
are unalterable. And no variety of human freedom—no institution 
erected in its sacred name—if it does not conform to the eternal 
conditions of intellectual freedom—can stand.” 

I shall assume that we have answered our first question, and 
that we are now prepared to consider the second problem of whether 
consistency is really desirable. 

The notion that consistency is not desirable is, in practice if 
not in theory, the view of a considerable body of persons. A 
scientist friend of the writer (a ‘ behaviorist ’, in fact) states that 
he enjoys going to church and living for a while in the idea that 
there is a beneficent Father who is looking out for His children— 
though he realizes that this is entirely out of keeping with his beliefs 
as a scientist, professed on the other days of the week. Another 
friend affirms that some of the greatest bores he has met are persons 
who are hopelessly consistent. This is also the view of a number 
of literary men. 

Oscar Wilde somewhere states that consistency is the mark of 
a mediocre mind. But may not his own tragic end be an ironical 
though fitting epitaph to that type of scepticism? And may not 
his De Profundis be a belated attempt to reconstruct a morally con- 
sistent interpretation of life? Another iconoclast of human thought, 
Friedrich Nietzsche, declares that convictions are prisons. But 
is not this prophet of poetic paradoxes falling victim to his own 
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dictum? Is this not itself a conviction which imprisons him? 
Walt Whitman, in his cavalier manner, exclaims: “ Do I contra- 
dict myself? Very well, then, I contradict myself.’’ Emerson, 
I believe, also said something of similar import. 

But we may ask in reply: What scientist, social or physical, 
could with serious face utter such logical heresy ? I believe that it 
could easily be demonstrated that such a view is self-refuting. 
Vendors of inconsistencies should at least grant the ideal that 
they ought to be consistently inconsistent. And as Josiah Royce 
pointed out, when we come to propositions so fundamental that 
the very attempt to deny them reinstates them, we are pretty 
close to absolute truth. The simple fact is that we all recognize 
that consistency is a desirable quality of ideas and actions, and that 
any means which can be employed to increase the measure of 
consistency—especially in the other fellow!—ought to be en- 
couraged. An intelligent solution of all our problems, scientific, 
moral, and political, can come only with clear, consistent, and 
hard thinking; and in a democracy the wide extension of 
consistency in thinking is pre-eminently desirable. 

I shall therefore take it as evident that consistency is a con- 
summation devoutly to be sought, and now consider the question 
of whether it is possible. To what extent is it possible for the 
mass of individuals constituting our democracy to achieve con- 
sistency ? This question may be restated as follows: Can con- 
sistency be acquired through educative processes, or is the possi- 
bility of being consistent innate? (I do not wish to imply that 
these are mutually exclusive propositions.) This problem, it 
will be observed, is quite similar to the parallel problem of intelli- 
gence. Indeed, if there is a positive correlation between consistency 
and intelligence, the question of whether or not consistency can 
be achieved will be decided by the answer we give to the question 
of whether intelligence itself is innate. This is a mooted question. 

Eugenicists do not seem to have much faith in the possibilities 
of education as a means of improving the human race, but hold 
that improvement can come only from raising the level of native 
capacity by selection, that is, by encouraging a superior fecundity 
in the intellectually well-endowed. 

I think the eugenicists are correct in holding that biology will 
have much to say on such matters. If men are not equal biologi- 
cally, how can they be equal intellectually ? And if men are not 
equal in intelligence then democracy, interpreted to imply that 
men are equal, is bound to fail. However, it is a curious fact 
that those who deny the innate equality of man—and who there- 
fore see in eugenics and not primarily in education the hope 
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for improvement—are, perhaps in spite of themselves, compelled 
to place a considerable faith in education. A programme of action 
for eugenics carries with it the enactment of certain laws by the 
state (such as sterilization laws), but such laws cannot be passed 
until legislative bodies recognize the need for such laws. This 
necessitates a programme of educating the legislators, for if the 
people who make the laws cannot be educated to the point where 
they will pass intelligent measures then the programme of eugenics 
can never be put into effect. In other words, whether we like it 
or not, we are committed to the view that it is possible to raise 
the level of thinking of the average person, including legislators. 

We will grant that at the present stage in the evolution of human 
thought in science, religion, politics, and so on, no man can be 
completely consistent. But it is also clear that many persons 
could be much more consistent than they are, if they would con- 
sciously set themselves ideals of more rigorous thought and in- 
telligent belief. Aside from the limitations imposed by heredity, 
it seems to me that the chief causes for the lack of consistency 
are mental laziness and a tendency to regard certain interests 
and activities, such as recreational activities (including art and 
literature) and religion, as lying outside the field of reason. Persons 
engaged in the promotion of religious ideals may be inconsistent 
in their beliefs, not because they are unintelligent or lazy (the 
contrary is frequently true), but because religion by convention 
is supposed to be concerned with spiritual matters, and with what 
has been called ‘ preserving an emotional congruity’. In short, 
religious and political beliefs may be inconsistent because the 
persons who hold these incompatible views are not forced by social 
pressure to reason out their own views systematically. 

Suppose state legislators advocating anti-evolution laws were 
brought face to face with the following proposition: Only the 
expert in any field —such as electrical engineering—is competent 
to make judgments about anything in that field. I am optimistic 
enough to believe that most legislators would subscribe absolutely 
to this proposition. Let us suppose further that at some later 
date, when our legislators have forgotten their reply to the first 
proposition—when their ‘ mental set ’ has changed—they are con- 
fronted with this proposition: State legislators are competent 
to pass judgment on the question of whether evolution is a fact. 
If the anti-evolution legislators are intellectually sincere in their 
advocacy of anti-evolution laws they will have to admit this pro- 
position. But when the two propositions are set side by side 
is it not evident that the two are inconsistent? And is it not 
possible that the reason we are all to some degree inconsistent 
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is that we do not set down our articles of faith in black and white 
so that our inconsistencies, like our sins, may find us out ? 

We now come to our test attempts to measure what might be 
called the ‘ coefficient of consistency’. The general theory under- 
lying the whole test is this: If a person believes a certain propo- 
sition in a one field of knowledge he ought to believe (or disbelieve) 
another proposition in some other field, if the two propositions 
are dependent. If he believes two propositions which are clearly 
inconsistent with each other the fact can then be pointed out. 
Proceeding on this theory I have singled out four fields of human 
knowledge, and within each field have stated six propositions. 
This makes twenty-four propositions, which are meant to be inter- 
dependent. 

However, instead of replying to these propositions with yes 
or #o, allowance is made for uncertainty. This is secured by as- 
signing to each proposition a ‘ truth-value ’, expressed as a per- 
centage. This truth value is the degree of certainty which this 
proposition possesses for the individual who is rating the pro- 
position. Thus, if one does not believe in miracles the truth-value 
of the proposition is 0%. If one believes absolutely that the sun 
will rise to-morrow the truth-value assigned to that proposition 
is 100%. Degrees of probability are represented by the figures be- 
tween 99% and 51%, even doubt by a truth-value of 50%, and 
improbability by values from 49% to 1%. 

If a person believes that the evidence indicates that biological 
evolution is highly probable, say 90%, he ought not to give the 
doctrine of special creation a value of over 10%. 

The propositions to be considered are given in the following 
table, which also expresses the viewpoint of the student who, 
in the opinion of the present writer, seems to have come closest 
to perfect consistency. But it does not by any means express 
a completely consistent set of reactions. It is left to the reader 
to determine his own agreements and differences with these views. 


TRUTH VALUE OF A PROPOSITION =ITS DEGREE OF PROBABILITY 


RELIGION 
God exists . wee isis ss ae 100% 
Freedom of choice i is real Rae a oe 
Man has a soul which is immortal sats ‘gt gas 100 
Divinity of Christ... oe ne 100 
Fundamentalism in religion is desirable ve oe. 7§ 
The miracles of the Bible are true — see ode 75 
SCIENCE 


Science will eventually displace religion 0 
All men are created equal in native ability 0 
Man is only a complicated machine a sue es 0 
Uniformity of natural law... sis set ae 50 
Biological evolution oe oe te m4 50 
Rotundity of earth ... 75 
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ART 
America has no real culture ... 7 0 
In art one man's opinion is as good as another's 0 
Free verse is not good poetry Fa 0 
Classical music is better than jazz or ragtime 100 
Ring Lardner or Will Rogers is as great as Dickens or Scott 49 
Greek art has never been equalled 100 
POLITICS 
Democracy is a failure 0 
Eugenics is the hope of civilization 50 
Prohibition is a desirable measure 99 
Men cannot be made moral by legislation 80 
The white race is superior to other races 85 
Criminal punishment is just ... ek 75 


This scheme seems to me to possess at least two merits. 

1. If the questions are conscientiously answered the results 
will be a fairly reliable index of what the subject actually thinks. 
The writer has no love for questionnaires, and can understand 
the indifference and lack of cooperation which meets this form 
of investigation. But this consistency test can be made into an 
interesting game—perhaps, with the aid of a publicity agent, 
it might be nominated as a candidate for the position vacated 
by the cross-word puzzle. 

2. It may help an individual to settle his ideas on specific 
questions about which he has hitherto been uncertain. If as a 
scientist one holds certain beliefs about human nature, this may 
help determine what one ought to believe about propositions in 
the field of social ethics. Thus a determinist in psychology, who 
believes that human beings do not have freedom of choice (or will) 
and that heredity and environment are the two overmastering 
fates, ought not to hold criminals responsible for their acts, and 
therefore ought not to regard capital punishment as just. But 
it must be noted that one might regard punishment as destrable 
for other reasons—because it sets an example which acts as a 
deterrent to others, or because it modifies the conduct of the person 
who is punished. This difference can be indicated in the termin- 
ology of the proposition. 

Criticisms on the method of grading the propositions can easily 
be made. One could, for example, go through the propositions 
giving each one a truth-value of 50%, and then claim that he 
was absolutely consistent. But such a person is either a complete 
sceptic or lazy or perverse. It is interesting to note that the records 
so far indicate that thorough-going sceptics are very rare. It 
must also be noted that two persons may disagree on a number 
of propositions and yet both be internally consistent. Thus a mater- 
- jalist and an idealist would grade some propositions in an inverse 
proportion ; until we have the final philosophy, however, we can 
not decide which of them is correct. This test measures consis- 
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tency first, and truth only secondarily. Nevertheless, if the issues 
are clearly drawn and the implications brought out, such a test 
may aid us in deciding truth as well as consistency. 

Two classes of about fifty students each, in the University of 
Pittsburg, have taken this test. But rather than offer in detail 
the results actually achieved by these students, I have given the 
results of that individual whom I consider the most consistent 
in the groups examined. 

The test will be revised, and it is hoped that in its modified form 
it will be given to much larger groups. The results will then 
be much more satisfactory from a statistical viewpoint. However, 
I have noted some of the grosser correlations already obtained, 
and I will merely hint at what the results indicate. The students 
were requested not to sign their names to the papers, so that they 
would know that their beliefs would not be held against them. 

1. There was not a single atheist in the one hundred students 
tested; these included persons in the business world who are 
registered in one of the night classes of the Downtown Division 
of the University. Most students subscribed 100% to the belief 
in God, and only a few were uncertain. To the present writer 
this is an interesting result ; it emphasizes the well-known dualism 
in theory and practice in our ethics. 

2. There is a pronounced tendency to believe both in miracles 
and in natural law. I doubt whether the students could really 
justify two such apparently inconsistent propositions. 

3. The proposition that criminal punishment is just was rated 
much higher than the proposition that man has freedom of choice. 

4. The proposition that men are created equal in native ability 
was fated low by most students, and yet the proposition that 
democracy is a failure also met with decided disfavour. 

5. Eugenics was rated high as a hope for civilization. 

6. Most of the students, all of them of the white race, held 
that the white race is superior to other races. The question was 
not worded so as to bring out whether superior in native capacity 
or present cultural achievement. 

The above points lead to a conclusion which seems to me of very 
great interest, namely, that people have a tendency to believe 
various propositions which are frequently inconsistent with each 
other, especially if the belief is summed up in some popular catch- 
penny phrase. We are the victims of phrase-mongers. I infer 
this from the results because it seems indicated that most of us do 
not analyze the meanings of words and propositions, but prefer 
and enjoy with great gusto the emotional messages of hand-to- 
mouth orators. - 
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It may be objected that these questions are too difficult for 
college students to wrestle with. My reply is that if the pro- 
positions are too difficult, and if the function of education is indeed 
to develop in students an interest in the important problems 
of contemporary society and help them formulate answers to 
these problems, then education is failing in its mission. The 
propositions were explained to the students before they were 
asked to answer them, and they were given several days to formulate 
their views. In spite of this the results seem to indicate that few 
students understood what fundamentalism in religion implies. 
What kind of commentary on American education is this ? 

I believe there is a tendency in colleges to steer clear of a dis- 
cussion of really vital problems because of a fear of criticism from 
the organized forces of conservatism. Perhaps the results also 
indicate the viciousness of the present system of discussing each 
subject (economics, biology, psychology, ethics, etc.) of the curri- 
culum as though it were a separate interest, leaving to inadequate 
philosophy departments the difficult problem of coordination. 
At the present time there is a wide-spread attitude of contempt 
for philosophy (even in writers like Mencken, from whom we might 
expect something better); but unless we come to realize that 
the true business of education is to help the student figure out for 
himself a philosophy of life, we will never have that Renaissance 
which so many prophets have promised us. 

If it is true, as I infer, that about only 10% of our students really 
think sufficiently to achieve some measure of consistency, we 
have no reason to congratulate ourselves. However, many students 
manifested considerable interest, and I believe that if education 
functioned more effectively in certain directions the results might 
surprise us. dase 

The present consistency test is only a start, Many propositions 
ought either to be revised or left out. Friendly critics have pointed 
out that the proposition ‘‘ God exists ’’ would be rated high by those 
who hold to a belief in God as a personification of social ideals, 
but that these same persons would not accept this proposition 
if God were interpreted as a Creator. And so on. I cheerfully 
concede the many imperfections of the test, but the future stretches 
out a long way before us. 


AN AEOLIAN THEORY 
By SCOTT BUCHANAN 


It is time that Behaviorism be supplied with a crowning idea, 
a hypothesis that would at once compound and integrate past 
results and suggest an extension in the field of investigation. 
Reflexes and habits have been sorted and classified, but the ideal 
of treating the organism as a_ whole is yet to be achieved. The 
following hypothesis has been discovered by the application of 
the method of fantasy to the Behaviorist’s favourite theme : “‘ Yes, 
we have no mentality.” It might be called the Aeolian Theory, 
the significance of which will appear as we proceed. ) 

The analysis of behaviour had progressed, at the moment when 
we had this idea, to the conclusion that thinking is implicit vocal 
behaviour, or more picturesquely, laryngeal twitching. We submit 
that this is a partial or elliptical account, inasmuch as it omits 
the less noticeable but none the less significant ingress and egress 
of air and the variations in pneumatic pressures that are entailed 
in any vocal behaviour. Thinking is not only verbal but also 
pneumatic. Pneumatology, then, becomes relevant to behaviour. 

This is not a wholly new doctrine. Long ago William James 
intimated the suspicion that breathing and thinking had a secret 
affinity, and others have cited cases of Yogi breathing exercises, 
inducing the mystic state of ecstacy. This is a fringe case, and, 
before we leave such cases, we might mention the orator’s emphasis 
on controlled breathing as a factor in the communication of ideas. 
Pathology of the respiratory tract furnishes further evidence. 
For instance there is the bronchitic mind so much in evidence 
in those conservative circles throughout the country where radical- 
ism is discussed in an ejaculatory manner. There is the laryngitic 
mind exhibited at soap box meetings, where hoarse speaking Is 
indispensable. University class rooms would supply cases of the 
tonsilitic mind wHere mental functioning is always painful. Tuber- 
cular and pneumonic minds could be sought on the Supreme 
Court Bench. 

Correlations of this sort would suggest remedies to take the 
place of such humanitarian causes as psycho-analysis and education. 
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Santayana has observed that philosophies have smells—most 
of them bad—and deodorants could doubtless be discovered 
even for popular stories of philosophy. One suspects, too, that 
Behaviorism has contributed so little to social psychology because 
Pneumatology has been disregarded in some of its more compre- 
hensive fields. Complexes are probably caused by high wind 
pressures due to suppressed ideas, and a Carlton Parker working 
in the field could show how such atmospheric pressures got dis- 
tributed over large areas and caused pyschic and social storms 
commonly recognized as strikes and social revolutions. Mental 
hygiene would become a problem of ventilation. Control of 
public opinion, popular education, propaganda, and advertising 
could be handled easily by medicated and perfumed air in movie 
theatres. The entire sciences of economics, anthropology, politics, 
sociology, and history in their more important bearings on civiliza- 
tion and cultufe could be turned over to the already established 
laboratories of meteorology, and the rise and decline of great 
societies could be predicted as the weather is now. 

If these suggestions were carried out, it would be evidence 
that psychology was truly becoming a science. One of the signs 
of maturity in any science is an accelerated approach to older 
and forgotten traditions. Young sciences start in laboratories 
and are revolutionary and divergent ; old sciences deal with ideas 
and converge. Psychology has so far been young, and has boasted 
of having no soul or mind. The science of Pneumatology worked 
on the Aeolian Theory would be a rediscovery of these. For the 
first names of soul were pneuma and anima, and referred to the 
vital phenomena of breathing. The Great Spirits and tribal 
gods were first prevailing winds, and the term itself means breath, 
the principle of all life. Psychology, after all, is the science of 
the soul. 

Mr. Watson has often referred to these, but never seemed to 
take them seriously. Now he and his followers, if they will accept 
the Aeolian Theory, can be well on the way to transforming psychol- 
ogy from a windy science to the science of the wind, or soul, as you 
please. It is obvious that some such transubstantiation is necessary. 


RELIGION AS A PSYCHIC NECESSITY' 


By J. H. VAN DER HOOP 
Amsterdam 


In a modern discussion of religion it is useful to draw a distinction 
between its forms and its meaning or content. Neglect of this 
distinction in the past has usually resulted in attention being 
directed to its forms alone. More recently, since the meaning of 
religion in general has come to be considered, such consideration 
has chiefly been from the point of view of its beauty and its ap- 
proximation to absolute truth. In this paper I shall concern myself 
rather with the question of the psychological meaning of religion 
in its broadest sense. What this sense is, I shall try to show 
further on. 

It is striking that the general question of the psychic significance 
of religion has arisen rather late in the history of mankind. To 
be sure, certain forms of religion have, long centuries since, attemped 
to show that they bring salvation to the human soul, and why; 
but their explanations identified their own religious forms with 
religion itself. The forms of other religions were then represented 
as reprehensible idolatry ; as a straying from the right path so 
unmistakable that it could easily be revealed by pointing out 
the orthodox doctrine. Men lived so much in their own forms 
of worship that it was impossible for them to feel themselves 
completely into other forms. This is even yet the case for a great 
part of humanity, and is the cause of a good deal of intolerance. 
Forms of expression are not distinguished from meanings, so 
that at first other forms appear empty. The very possiblity 
that they possess significance and worth creates a confusion and 
uncertainty in the mind of the believer, and is therefore a priors 
rejected. Hence inquiry into the influence of religion upon psychic 
life has necessarily been confined to the consideration of certain 
religious forms, since experience has been limited to them. More 
general questions as to the meaning of religion seldom arise, of 


ee 


‘This paper was first written in Dutch. I am indebted to Drs. Irma ard 
Tracy Putnam of Boston for assistance in rewording it in English. 
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if they do they are often inadequately treated, since the material 
which is essential for comparison with other systems of worship is 


The Christian religion, like others, has suffered from this limitation. 
When, after Christianity had found its own more fundamental 
forms, its adherents came into contact first with Mohammedanism 
and later with the great Brahministic and Buddhistic systems, 
they refuted the tenets of these creeds in various plausible ways, 
and rejected them without gaining any deep insight into their 
meaning. Gradually, however, our knowledge of these religions 
increased, thanks to the efforts of a few gifted investigators, who 
devoted their lives to the task. In the eighteenth century, and 
especially in the nineteenth, it became increasingly evident that 
there was much worthy of respect in all of these religions. 

Another factor beside this increase in knowledge is doubtless 
responsible for our present more tolerant view. It is the great 
change in attitude toward the church which was inaugurated 
by the French revolution. For the revolutionists turned not only 
against the political system, but also against the ecclesiastical 
institutions which had supported it. Again religion in general 
was confused with certain religious forms and institutions. Thus 
it was thought possible to abolish religion by an act of legislature. 
Although the law soon came to nothing, the idea itself took root, 
and has grown stronger among educated people as well as among 
those who call themselves the proletariat. This phenomenon 
finds its explanation not only in the social conditions, but also 
in the intellectual development of our time. 

The French revolution set Reason in place of the Church. And 
certainly the opponents of the Church found valuable support 
in the development of scientific knowledge and intellectual criticism. 
The conceptions which men held of themselves and of the world 
were extended to an amazing degree, and many old ecclesiastical 
doctrines found themselves in conflict with the new ideas. To 
those who dared to think, it soon became clear that science was a 
better guide in many practical and theoretical questions than was 
the church. Science, therefore, came to be considered by many 
a complete substitute for religion. The extraordinary progress 
of practical and theoretical knowledge during the nineteenth 
century continued to nourish this valuation of the intellect. The 
church attempted to support and defend its old doctrines—as for 
example the story of creation—in the intellectual sphere, and 
so brought itself into a still more unfavourable position. Under 
these circumstances an ever greater number of people began to 
regard their own religious forms as something relative; and with 
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the development of this attitude there arose the possibility of 
entering into the spirit of other forms. Just on account of our 
familiarity with Christianity its shortcomings were most striking 
and repellent, and the doctrines of other religions could more easily 
gain a hearing. For these have reached the West in a purified 
and abstract form, since scholars have transmitted only the more 
beautiful, appealing, and exalted elements. Their excrescences 
and narrowness have usually remained entirely concealed, and this 
has increased the charm of their new and living forms. Through 
Neo-Buddhism and Theosophy, many Eastern ideas have gained 
entrance into the spiritual life of large circles in the Western world. 

Under such circumstances, the time grew ripe for intellectual 
opinion to alter its point of view toward religion. Although 
the church had set itself upas an enemy of science, science, as it 
found itself more and more mistress of its own territory, acquired 
a calmer and more objective attitude toward the religious field. 
And since science attempts to classify and analyze everything 
perceptible, it soon began to apply itself to the variety and wealth 
of religious phenomena. At first the incursions in this field be- 
trayed something of the old aggressive attitude toward religion, 
but in time the point of view became gradually more objective. 

Two methods of investigation are open by means of which 
science can gain further insight into religion. It can attempt 
to make an exhaustive collection of the forms of expression of 
religious life from the most primitive to the most complicated 
and subtle, to classify them, and compare and evaluate their mutual 
relationship and development. Or it can study psychologically 
the religious life of a single individual, and attempt to grasp more 
clearly and definitely what is peculiar and typical,so that the 
essential may be separated from the accidental. Scientific interest 
in both these fields has increased in recent times, and is still in- 
creasing. Many facts have thus been gained, but the collected 
material is too extensive to be reviewed in a short article. Nor 
do I feel myself equal to the task of correlating them all. But 
I shall try, with the help of some of these facts, to find an answer, 
first to the question: What does religion in its deepest and most 
general sense mean?; and then to the question: Should religion 
be regarded as a transient expression of the human mind, which 
may advantageously be replaced by other forms, or must it be 
recognized as something quite essential and a vital necessity of the 
psychic life ? 

One who first becomes aware of the extraordinary number 
and variety of forms of religion which humanity has produced 
over the whole earth in the course of history, may be easily con- 
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fused, and may regard it as impossible to discover a unity of meaning 
in them all. But those who devote their lives to such investigations 
find ever more uniformity and orderliness in the motley mass 
of diverse phenomena. It becomes evident that definite paths 
exist along which religious feeling reaches its clearest expression. 
And however different the forms may be, there nevertheless appears 
to be something common to all in their meaning and purpose, 
something that is to be traced even in the earliest forms, where 
one can scarcely yet speak of a definite religion. This may perhaps 
be made clear by an example. 

A German, Frobenius, who has made a thorough investigation 
into the development of civilization in Africa, relates a remarkable 
adventure which he experienced in the woods there’. He was 
being guided by three men and a woman of the Pygmies, a dwarf- 
race living deep in the jungle, which is regarded as one of the 
oldest native folks of Africa. He was on excellent terms with them ; 
and when the food supply began to get low, he asked the hunters 
to shoot an antelope for him. They set the hunt for the following 
day, as they had first to make the necessary preparations. 
It appears that these were to take place at sunrise on a near-by 
hill. Frobenius, who was curious, hid himself in the bushes 
beside the glade where he had seen the men at work. He describes 
how before sunrise the men and the woman cleared a little ground 
and one of them drew something on it, while the others muttered. 
Then one of the men approached the spot with arrow fixed in his 
bended bow ; and at the moment when the first rays of the rising 
sun fell upon the ground, he let the arrow fly, while the woman 
stood with her hands outstretched toward the light, chanting. 
Thereupon they all disappeared into the woods, and when Frobenius 
came closer, he saw that a picture of an antelope was drawn on 
the ground, and that the arrow was implanted in its neck. About 
noon the hunters returned with an antelope, dead from a wound 
in the carotid. They took a few tufts of hair and a bowl of blood 
from the animal and went away again toward the hill. The next 
day when they returned, Frobenius tried to persuade the eldest 
of them to tell him what they had done on this second visit to the 
hill. It seemed that at sunrise they had smeared the hair and blood 
over the drawing, had pulled out the arrow, and had erased the 
whole. The only explanation which was given was that the blood 
of the antelope would have destroyed them, had they not done 
this. Then they became so uneasy over having confided their 
secret to him that they unexpectedly disappeared the next day. 


1Frobenius, Das uubekannte Afrika, Berlin, 1923, p. 34. 
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We have here, doubtless, a very old custom, which Frobenius 

considers throws light upon the old stone pictures in North Africa, 
and the well known grottoes in Southern France. Such events 
as these bespeak a peculiar relationship between man and nature 
surrounding him. Nature is felt—one cannot yet say regarded— 
as a power, which must be propitiated before an important action 
is performed, and appeased afterwards, as if a disturbed balance 
had to be restored. Man stands in his little nothingness over against 
an overwhelming power and tries to bring his own conduct mto 
correspondence with the workings of this power, and conversely 
to influence the power in favour of his wishes. In the course of 
human development this power has been felt and formulated 
in many different ways. Usually it is at first vague, and is regarded 
as a magic influence present in everything, manifesting itself in 
any more or less unusual phenomenon or object. The conception 
of this mystic power is to be recognized in the Masa of the South- 
Sea peoples, or the Orenda or Waconda of the Indians. Such 
vague notions may later be formulated as fetichism, sun-worship, 
or demonism ; and when the mystic power receives a more personal 
form, and a cult develops which regulates the relation between 
man and the God-head, one may speak of a religion in a narrower 
sense. Nevertheless, the transition between the general propitia- 
tory and magic forms on the one hand, and the more definite worship 
on the other, is a gradual one; and dogmatic efforts, however 
diligent, fail to find a sharp distinction between them. It is also 
becoming more evident that the earliest religious forms reveal 
a relation to an impersonal power, rather than a conception of 
the foundation of the universe as a personal god. The latter 
conception is found, to be sure, in the further development of many 
forms of worship ; but it is not an essential condition for a high 
form of development, as is clearly demonstrated by such great 
religions as Buddhism and Taoism. In these, the divine power 
is regarded as an eternal highest law rather than as a personal 
being. 
If we wish to formulate the similarities and values of different 
religions, we can do no better than to quote from an unusually 
clear and thorough article of Professor Hackmann’ on this subject. 
In it he asks himself what the most fundamental phenomenon 
of religion is, and answers as follows :— 


“It is the capacity of man to realize that the earthly life, as we know 
it, is united to an infinite background. Or in other words, the religious 
man perceives in the midst of the obvious world of perception, another 


4Hackmann, ‘‘ Werturteile und Vergleichung der Religionen’’, Nieuws 
Theol. Tijdschr, 1920, p. 125. 
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hidden world which affects us in a peculiar way, as it were, through 
the common events of daily life, and by means of these same events. 
Religion brings man to feel himself a part of this greater and broader 
unity, and to regard the happenings upon this earthly stage as united 
with what is unseen in the invisible distance. This peculiar deepening 
and widening of an existence which is limited by our senses and our 
individualities, remains always and everywhere the essence and first 
phenomenon of religion. It is for this reason that we find everywhere 
among religious men, in one way or another, the contrast between 
the Here and the Beyond, between the natural and the supernatural, 
between the momentary and the eternal, the human and the divine, 
the transitory and the permanent, or some other formulation of this 
contrast. Earthly existence is in itself only a fragment, is unintelligible, 
confused and meaningless; but in relation to a greater unseen territory, 
it acquires meaning, colour, and melody. 

** The fact that the world of perception is, as it were, included in an 
implied larger domain of relationships, is expressed in numerous ways, 
and included in words, ideas, and doctrines. This formulation follows 
the general trend of human development, and is endlessly varied according 
to the spirit of the race and of the individual, and according to time, 
place, and history. Here the forming, crystallizing power of civilization 
has its effect as well, manifesting itself also in religious matters. It 
is obvious from this, too, that the formulation obeys a certain necessity, 
which operates differently on the Indus than it does on the Jordan, 
on the Yangtze differently than it does in Mecca, in the woods of central 
Europe differently than on the plateau of Iran. 

“Such a formulation of the object of religion is in itself something 
quite self-contradictory. The metaphysical foundation of our exis- 
tence is confused, because we wish to picture it more clearly and grasp 
it more firmly by means of worldly experience and the limited means 
of expression of the human individual. The image of religion thus becomes 
a sort of secondary earthly object, which now actually acquires a certain 
imperfection in its conception, since it is and must be something quite 
different in its reality. All utterances upon the subject of the other 
world contain in themselves an aspect which can really never be com- 
pletely thought out by our minds. No single religion is an exception 
to this. The nature and degree of the contradiction is indeed various, 
but human formulation never wholly succeeds in expressing itself fully 
here. 

‘** The formulations of the metaphysical—that is, of what in its essence 
is not completely formulable—constitute indeed the so-called content 
of a religion, with which the investigator is confronted. In the more 
highly developed forms of worship they are more subtly and abstractly 
conceived ; in these cases dogmatic subtlety tries to purify, order, 
and justify them. They form the aspect which is most obvious to us 
in becoming acquainted with a new form of worship. But since such 
formulations from their very nature contain, as has already been pointed 
out, something contradictory, it is not difficult for a foreign investigator 
to recognize their vulnerable points. In doing this, however, one forgets 
all too easily that conceptions, ideas, and dogmas signify something 
quite different to the believer than they do to the penetrating intellect 
which is inclined to see in them the accurately and purely expressed 
content of the religion. They are indeed nothing but instruments 
and symbols by means of which the living belief tries to place before 
our eyes the divine background of all things. They are to be com- 
pared with the flint, with which a spark can be struck to light the fire. 
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The dogmas of a church do not create piety in man, but pious life may 
use them to get beyond them. They spur us on to seek communion 
with the Unperceivable, and thus give us form and measure; the self- 
surrender to this power actually signifies far more than can be expressed 
in doctrines. It is only in this surrender that the fullness of religion is 
experienced. Only the man who really lives in piety realizes the sig- 
nificance of this in its full scope. If religion becomes living, it acquires 
also the rich power of assimilating everything ; it can bring what is form- 
less into life—which is precisely the characteristic of everything which 
is vigorously alive. The light from out the inner world streams through 
the entire extent of experience; everything acquires a new expression, 
a new sound; through everything the hidden depths of the world are 
revealed to man, who now sees his need of unity of outlook fulfilled. 
Whenever religion develops in this way into a living power, it displays 
everywhere its inner worth in all its endless variety, in its almost invisibly 
delicate and fine forms, and also in its deeply-rooted power. Only 
where all these elements coincide can one say that religion is really 
evidenced in life." 

I have quoted Professor Hackmann at length, because it seems 
to me impossible to summarize more clearly what differentiates 
religion from religious forms and especially from theology. And 
this differentiation is of especial importance for our investigation. 
For there exists such an overwhelming variety of religious forms 
and theological dogmas that it is impossible for us to attempt 
even a general oversight of them. But in religious experience, 
in the meaning and purpose of all the forms, there is far more 
uniformity. This will become even more evident if we regard 
the question from the psychological point of view. This also 
touches most men more closely, inasmuch as few make a study 
of forms of worship and dogmas, but many are in some way familiar 
with religious experience. 

Psychological investigation into the phenomena of religion 
received a great impetus through the investigations of William 
James into The Varseties of Religious Expersence which he first 
brought before the public in 1901 and 1902 in a series of lectures 
in Edinburgh. Since then, the work has been carried on by in- 
vestigators in several countries, and much has been added and 
clarified, but the work of James has remained classic. He confined 
himself in his investigation as far as possible to the pure and simple 
personal experience of religion. He derived his material from 
biographies and inspired confessions everywhere. His conclusions 
are of particular importance for us. He writes* :— 


** Summing up in the broadest possible way the characteristics of the 
religious life, as we have found them, it includes the following beliefs :— 

“‘ 1. That the visible world is part of a more spiritual universe from 
which it draws its chief significance ; 


1The Varieties of Religious Experience. New York, 1902, p. 485. 
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‘2. That union or harmonious relation with that higher universe 
is our true end ; 

“3. That pra prayer or inner communion with the spirit thereof—be 
that spirit ‘God ‘ or ‘ law ‘—is a process wherein work is really done, 
and spiritual energy flows in and produces effects, psychological or 
materia], within the phenomenal world. 

** Religion includes also the following psychological characteristics :— 

‘* 4. A new zest which adds itself like a gift to life, and takes the form 
Ore of lyrical enchantment or of appeal to earnestness and heroism. 

5. An assurance of safety and a temper of peace, and, in relation 
to others, a preponderence of loving affections.”’ 

James further demonstrates fully that this relation to another 
and higher order is often obtained only through great internal 
strife, through an internal reorganization or shifting of emphasis, 
which is sometimes described as rebirth. 

Thus both James and Hackmann consider that in his religious 
experience man is in contact with another, greater world; and 
further, that for a proper contact with this world an internal 
reorganization must take place in many instances. When this 
contact has been brought about, it causes a far-reaching change 
which is felt as an increase of life. I shall return to this point ; but 
meanwhile we must investigate further these two aspects of religious 
belief, arising from the fact that something internal as well as exter- 
nal is altered for the man who experiences religion. In general, 
we can describe the external change as resulting from the finding 
of a new unity and meaning in the universe, whose essence is 
something real and permanent behind phenomena. The inner 
change consists in an alteration of emphasis, through which more 
inner harmony results, so that the individual personality also 
feels itself stronger and more clearly defined. These two aspects 
may differ in importance, as disposition and external circumstances 
vary. Both can also lead to perversion, which in extreme cases 
may cause self-deception and hypocrisy, in each case in a different 
way. This can be explained, as I shall show later, by the fact 
that in true religious life there is a mutual exchange between these 
two aspects, and that a cessation of this exchange leads to rigidity 
and unfruitfulness. 

Let us first consider the changes which religion produces in 
our relation to the world about us. Here religious belief receives 
its impulse from institutions, ceremonies, and conceptions which 
have developed in the community in which we live. We need 
scarcely be reminded of the impression which some churches can 
arouse in us, of the exalted and solemn mood which can be 
evoked by worship and prayer, and of the sacred atmosphere 
which old religious stories and songs had when they were trans- 
mitted to us in our childhood. There is something in all this 
that awakes respect and awe, something that can give us a sense 
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that there are aspects of life which transcend the everyday and 
common. Here we are in touch with ‘the Divine’. Such feelings, 
such a domain, are also to be found in other impressive moments 
of life such as marriage, birth, death, or sickness—moments which 
among primitives are already closely connected with religion. 
It is characteristic of the pious man that such experiences pre- 
dominate throughout his whole life, so that even common, every- 
day events are permeated by special feelings and conceptions 
of this kind. Originally this was doubtless much more universal ; 
and it is not alone the primitive’s more numerous difficulties and 
dangers which cause his ‘daily bread’ to be regarded as an 
object of religion. For all trifles of daily life were much more 
strongly felt to be a part of a whole, wherein inscrutable, secret 
forces and counter-forces were continually at work. Some religions 
still retain this conception to a pronounced degree in their external 
forms; in the Jewish religion, for example, prayers and ritual 
acts are scattered throughout the entire daily life. Thus the whole 
life is systematically surrounded by a religious atmosphere. 

But this same example of the Jewish religion also shows the 
dangers of such an attempt at systematizing. Eventually external 
acts and prayers, often uttered in a language which is not under- 
stood, come to be regarded as the deepest piety. True, some 
still experience the original sacred sense, but for the majority 
these forms are dead. Most people are no longer seized by them, 
are not altered internally by them. By such an externalization 
of religious life into rigid forms and dogmas, the most real part 
of it is lost. Men have a tendency to develop religious forms ; 
but this tendency often results in an excess of forms and then 
ends in hypocrisy. 

Just as the most characteristic alteration in man’s conception 
of the external world is that he comes to regard it as a unity, 
as a whole, even as the expression of a single Being ; so in the 
inner life the most essential change is a revelation of internal 
unity, the discovery that the individual life as a whole may have 
&@ meaning and purpose. It is usually through inner conflicts 
that this problem becomes known to us, though reflection over 
life’s experiences can reveal this unity and meaning, especially 
to older people. Youth's search for forms may also lead to religion, 
but the true nature of the problems is usually more difficult 
to distinguish, inasmuch as they are greatly confused by other 
problems. 

Internal conflicts, especially moral ones, are carried on as if 
two different groups of feelings were struggling for the leadership 
of the soul—as if in addition to the ruling ‘ nucleus ’ of organization, 
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a ‘ counter-nucleus ’ had arisen. In such a condition of inner strife 
we find that forces are at work in us to form our life in a particular 
fashion ; that there is something in us which sets, as it were, a 
purpose for our life. 

This internal struggle between different life-forms may make 
itself felt on an intellectual plane, as for example in the choice 
of a profession, as well as in moral conflicts. If we regard these 
events from a psychological point of view we see a tendency at 
work to create a unity out of the variety of our natural characteristics 
and thus to resolve inner conflicts. A religious experience does 
not necessarily accompany this, yet many people do encounter 
something in addition to the solution of their inner conflicts. The 
more completely the rigourousness of internal conflict convinces 
us that we are the battle-ground of forces far greater than ourselves, 
so much the more completely can the feeling of awe, anxiety, 
and reverence in regard to transcendant powers and laws ruling 
our lives, overwhelm us. We feel that there is an intention and 
goal in our lives, and discover a charge, a commission which we must 
execute in a certain way, if we want to understand the meaning 
of our being and retain the proper relationship with the motive 
power of existence. Our own complex and vacillating spiritual 
life is then seen as the expression of a more fundamental being, 
which tries to realize itself in forms. So we may come closer 
to the meaning of life in general, whose laws and forces we feel 
related to this inner development going on within us. In this 
development the inner being reaches its highest authority insofar 
as it asserts itself in the conscience and in the inner directional 
sense. In the most profound experiences of this kind, the authority 
may make itself felt as divine law or divine command. When- 
ever we try to compare this authority with that of the outer world, 
we remember the words of Kant, who called the starry heavens 
over us and the moral law within us, the two most inspiring and 
venerable phenomena in the universe. 

Just as that religion is dead which is wholly ruled by external 
forms, so an undue predominance of the inner life, removed from 
stimulating interaction with the world and humanity, may produce 
a religion which runs to idle reflection and unreal conflict. That 
religion which is exclusively a personal matter loses its common 
human significance and is easily left to a single class or caste poe- 
sessed of time and inclination for it. Further, its expression in 
hfe comes to be regarded as something incidental or superfluous. 
The holy men of the Hindoos are examples of such one-sidedness ; 
they neither act nor speak, but merely seek a state of bliss in 
complete exclusion from the world. Under such circumstances, 
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worship no longer concerns itself with the world, and eventually 
does not trouble to express itself in forms. Daily acts finally 
become so divorced from any relationship with the inner religious 
life that the moral law itself comes to be considered something 
quite apart from religion, as is maintained by some Prostestant 
sects. Common human relationships and the outward acts of the 
individual are then disregarded in a meticulousness as to the 
proper inner attitude and an egoism bent only on its own salvation, 
which loses the vital influence of contact with humanity and 
complacently leaves the world to damnation. 

Thus both changes are necessary for the development of the 
religious life; not only the new view-point toward the world 
which sanctifies life in it and makes an increase of meaning and 
unity felt, but also the inner change which makes it possible to 
feel that our own life is guided by a purpose. We are thus brought 
to the question : What is the connection between these two changes ? 

In order to answer this question, I should like first to abstract 
briefly from a remarkable book by Martin Buber which has recently 
appeared under the title of Ich und Du.* Buber begins with the 
conception that there are two quite distinct forms of relationship 
which may exist between subject and object, between ourselves 
and the people and things about us. This distinction is clearly 
represented in the German language; on the one hand is the 
relationship ‘ sch und du’, and on the other hand the relationship 
‘tchund es’,‘ tchund er’, or‘ schund sie’. It is difficult to translate 
these terms, since in English there is no equivalent which can 
combine the trusting, loving, and respectful significance of the 
German ‘du’. This ‘ich-dw’ relationship implies something 
immediate which passes directly from one person to another, 
making another being affect us as an equally privileged whole, 
with the result that we also give our entire personality to the 
relationship. In contrast, the ‘ tch-es’ relation implies a reserve ; 
it separates us from people and things, leaves us to seize or make 
use of them without contact or trust, ready to withdraw at 
a moment’s notice, and on guard not to bind ourselves except 
within restricted limits. | We can approach these two relationships 
by contrasting the personal state of the one with the matter-of-fact 
point of view of the other. We might also speak of a continuous 
and a discontinuous state, as in the natural sciences. While 
in the ‘tch-es’ relationship we may speak of subject and object, 
this is not quite possible in the ‘ ich-dw’ relationship, because 
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here the consciousness of such an opposition ceases, at least tem- 
porarily. It is more like a communion with an equal in worth, 
in which both give and receive equally ; in which the person or 
object present fills the entire field of vision, and for the moment 
represents the whole of life so that nothing exists except in so 
far as it is included in this sphere. It follows at once that such 
a relationship is never permanent; and that the contacts are of 
great intensity, which alternate with periods of separation, in 
which the very same being who spoke to us in the closest communion 
is seen at a distance to have many aspects, and can be thought 
about, discussed, and judged. With perspective we can analyse 
and synthesize, perceive, compare, imagine, and feel, and direct 
our efforts toward a certain goal. Freedom is certain in the 
periods of separation, since only a part of us is bound, and all 
our other aspects remain available ; and further because we know 
that other objects and other possibilities exist in the world besides 
the one which occupies our thoughts, feelings, and acts. On the 
other hand the consciousness of a variety of possibilities, of a 
freedom of choice, and so on, disappears in the momentary and 
overwhelming interaction of ‘ tch und du’. 

There is much to be said about this relationship, and Buber’s 
development of this theme is of importance for many problems, 
but it is not always easy to comprehend his very personal method 
of expression. It is impossible to treat the subject exhaustively 
here, and I must simply refer to Buber’s book itself. But the dis- 
tinction which he develops is of especial importance for the problem 
which we are now considering. We can characterize these two 
types of relationship as that of direct contact on the one hand, 
and that of perception and action at a distance on the other. 
The significance of direct communion becomes still clearer when 
we consider the circumstances under which it occurs. 

Buber states that there are three spheres in which this relation- 
ship is most often found; in life with nature, in life with men, 
and in spiritual creation. The relationship which we may have 
with nature is difficult to describe in words, but we have all ex- 
perienced it, especially as’ children. At times an inner com- 
panionship may make itself felt in relation to certain surroundings 
or to certain animals, placing them as it were in immediate contact 
with our whole being. Children themselves can awaken this 
péculiar sense of intimate relationship in their elders, sometimes 
to a marked degree. A beautiful landscape may (as we say) 
* seize us’. | 

This intimate relationship as it occurs in the mutual life of man- 
kind is easier to express. We feel whether a man ‘ has something 
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to say to us’ or whether we had better remain strangers with him ; 
and it is certainly true that immediate contact with someone 
makes objective description or judgment more difficult. In 
such cases, we as a rule delay our judgment while we are in contact 
with the entire complex personality of the other. The peculiar- 
ities of this relationship become clearest in the love between two 
people ; but in al] kinds of love-relationship there are moments 
of immediate contact, which influence the whole of the relation. 
Here one must not confuse love with sexuality, since sexual ex- 
pression is certainly possible without the occurrence of this close 
contact between two people. 

Immediate contact in the spiritual creative life is very definite, 
though not so generally recognized. Perhaps the simplest example 
is that of the artist, who needs inspiration above all. And inspir- 
ation means that in one or another form something vital stirs 
him deeply and directly, so that his entire being is seized with it. 
The artist is then possessed by his subject. In a simpler way, 
this relationship exists for the thinker, the inventor, the explorer. 
The problem as a whole places itself before the whole personality 
—as something which will not yield and which must be worked 
out. Immediate contact, we may remark in passing, ts not to 
be described simply as a reaction of feelings, although certainly 
deep feelings sometimes go hand-in-hand with such a relationship 
and influence its permanence and effect. Something more than 
feeling is observable in this relationship, and feeling does not always 
play a very important role in it. Modern psychology has tended 
to pay more attention to the expression of feeling as one of the results 
of the immediate relationship, than to the relationship itself, 
which it sometimes incorrectly identifies with the feeling. 

This immediate relationship of one’s entire being with something 
or someone beside one’s self, this ‘ Du-sagen’ as Buber calls it, 
is also of the greatest significance for religious experience. Just 
as true love cannot be imagined without this intimate contact, 
so true religion cannot be thought of without it. Just as in love, 
all further expressions, conceptions, and symbols are inspired 
by the moments of true contact with the other Being. It is there- 
fore no wonder that the love-relationship is again and again used 
as a comparison to give form to religious experiences. Lately, 
there has even been a tendency to explain the whole of religion 
as a sort of projection of human love into more abstract forms ; 
Freud and his followers especially incline to this view. It is necessary 
therefore, to establish clearly the difference between the love- 
relationship and the religious state. 

We have learned from Hackmann and James that religion 
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brings man into contact with the foundations of the whole of life 
and the universe as he sees them. In the love-relationship another 
being fills the entire field of vision, but this being does not pretend 
to represent the entive world, although the metaphor may often 
be used in moments of transport. Human love, like the contact 
with nature or spiritual creation, is more or less confined in a 
plastic form which may bring boundless power and force with 
it, but never overwhelms us with the feeling of infinite and in- — 
conceivable greatness which marks the relation with the Divine 
Power. All other relationships, all other immediate contacts 
with the reality about us let us catch a glimpse of the eternal 
background ; they are like brooks, rivers, or lakes, which receive 
all their substance from the sea and give it back to the sea again, 
yet cannot themselves show us the mighty boundlessness of the 
sea. Only when we see beyond all the lesser contacts to the great 
Whole which is felt to be encompassing life do me come to a religious 
experience. 

The approach to this state is various. Primitive men have 
apparently encountered the Divine in their contact with nature. 
Sailors, fishermen, and farmers know best the influence of natural 
events which inspires awe and devotion in men. In later times, 
the infinite background of life has often been experienced most 
intensely in the relation of man to man. And in the flight of great 
ideas and the inspiration of art, still others are brought to the 
point where eternity opens before them. But no matter how 
varied the ways may be, what is common to all religious experience 
is not this or that form revealing the foundation of all things, 
but contact with that Foundation itself. 

The essential thing is this living contact, not the dogmas, inter- 
pretations, and institutions which are derived from it after the 
immediate contact with the Divine has ceased and after this influence 
has become ‘Es’ or ‘ Evy ’—something that men can think and argue 
about! For in this case also the direct emotional relationship 
does not persist, but is replaced by separation and distance. 

Now we begin to see what is the unifying influence of the two 
aspects of religion, which we first considered, that of a unity of 
being behind the life of the world, and of a unity of purpose in 
the individual life. This is the ‘ ich-ds’ relationship in which 
the whole being necessarily takes part, and in this case the ‘de’ 
beomes the whole of all life. The most fundamental event 
seems, then, to be this: that a man, collecting his whole life into 
an internal unity, feels himself in communion with. the whole 
being of the living world about him; and the communion is a 
contact, an exchange, by means of which something passes from 
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him and something comes to him. The great mystery of life, 
of our individuality and our community, our dependence and our 
freedom, our nothingness and our greatness, our humanity and our 
divinity, are plain to us in such moments, so that we feel as it were 
in immediate contact with the nature of things. This is only an 
approximation, but no more can be given here. 

Having thus in some measure come to an understanding of 
the nature of religion we may ask what this signifies for the spiritual 
life of mankind, and if perhaps religion will gradually become 
superfluous. What is it that has again and again brought men 
of all ages and all parts of the world back to religion, and he}ped 
them to orient themselves to the Foundation of life, to seek contact, 
and to try to find direction and meaning for their own lives? Are 
we to understand this as an evidence of man’s littleness and help- 
lessness, which causes him to cling to higher powers which he creates 
for himself ? Many people guided by the science of our day, regard 
it as such ; and they consider it a victory to be freed from the old 
superstition. It is not, indeed, difficult to show that the safety 
which is sought for is often false ; that help and efficacy is expected 
of religious ceremonies where critical examination shows that these 
cannot result. In the ways in which the various religions regard 
the world and life there is, moreover, much which dispassionate 
study shows to be irreconcilable, or which is clearly beyond our 
ability to know. Should we not, then, regard it as a weakness 
to seek contact with the whole of the Foundation which is to us 
unknowable? Is it not better to limit ourselves to our relations 
with Nature, with mankind, and with spiritual creation if we wish 
to escape the cold matter-of-factness of the detached ‘ sch-es’, 
which judges and works from a distance ? 

For primitive man, it may be easier to experience contact with 
the whole of life. His world is still small, and he can more easily 
imagine that in its workings he reads what he must do to preserve 
or to restore harmony. But for us the world has become too 
enormously great and complex, full of forces and laws which in 
the intricate field of science are beyond the grasp of any one man. 
The fact that there is much we do not know, touches us more 
closely, is more obvious to us than to our ancestors, so that we feel 
our limitations more sharply. But on closer examination, are 
our relations to the world in fact so very different from those of the 
primitiveman. In any case, itseems tome the difference between 
him and the beasts is far greater. Whenever we try to think 
ourselves into the condition of a plant or an animal, we find that 
it, far more than we, is a part of the whole of the life of nature. Its 
entire existence, its search for food, its self-defence, its procreation 
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—all are guided by instinctive activities corresponding with its 
surroundings. In its relation to its own self, as well as to the 
external world, there exists a more or less automatic balance. 
If this is disturbed, its capacity to readapt itself is very small, 
and death often follows. But in general, a natural harmony 
prevails. For the natural man, a similar instinctive harmony 
between inner life and the outer world still existed. But increasing 
consciousness of his own being disturbed the balance more and more. 
It is at this point that nature took the great leap, so to speak, 
from beast to man. Through consciousness of his own ego, the 
human being became stronger and more independent, but at the 
same time something was lost in unity and in the joy of life. The 
memory of this transformation is probably preserved in the myth 
of paradise. Man has learned to separate what was formerly all 
one. Instead of unconscious tendencies, conscious choices come 
more and more to rule his actions; he is less ruled by instinctive 
urges to act or respond in one particular way. He has eaten of 
of the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil. 

But together with the freedom of choice, there appears also the 
possibility of chaos, which is unknown to natural man. And with 
the pride of self-consciousness the affliction of separation from the 
greater whole is born. Things no longer run of their own accord. 
Toil and trouble have begun: in the sweat of our brows must we 
eat our bread. Conscious exertion takes the place of instinctive 
tendency. In spite of the fact that man is more his own master, 
that he can direct his life more freely than before, he may at times 
experience a desire to be taken up again in the great life of nature 
that once gave him space and joy and relieved him of all responsibilty. 
There has always existed a longing in man to restore the bond with 
nature, to experience union again, and to lose his smaller self in 
it. As we picture primitive man with his vague consciousness 
scarcely awakened, we can see how the world about him must have 
been full of chaos and mystery, and how, in proportion as the 
protection of instinct faded in the light of consciousness, it was 
necessary for him to find the security of a contact with the world. 

No matter how concealed in variety of forms, no matter how 
surrounded and obscured by dogmas and rituals, this same problem 
has existed for all humanity from the very first. The question 
as to how we may consciously create and retain the proper harmony 
between our life and the All, now that we no longer possess the 
instinctive, unconscious contact with nature, is as pressing to-day 
as it was in the earliest times. When we dare to look this problem 
in the face we know that we are confronted by chaos just as was 
primitive man. Science has indeed developed an understanding 
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of the order which surrounds us in this world, but unity or coherence 
has not been thus obtained. On the contrary, the universe stretches 
out in endless greatness and endless minuteness. New peculiar- 
ities, new similarities are found in its various parts; but to the 
seeker after truth, the complex of sciences is like the bewildering 
chaos of a modern metropolis, wherein no well-drawn map gives 
us real unity. Yet we must deal with it, whether we will or no; 
we must attempt to give form to our lives in the midst of this 
orderly confusion, just as the savage had to when confronted 
with the demonic enchantments of his wilderness. And how can 
we create a unity from our forms of life, how can we give it a cons 
cious direction, except by putting ourselves completely, life and 
being, in immediate contact with that Whole about us? Like all 
immediate relationships, this falls outside of the domain of argu- 
ment or of reason. We can experience it, we can try to speak of 
it, but actually to reproduce or to explain it is impossible. It 
remains the ‘smystersum tremendum.’ 

But as one can recognize a tree by its fruits, so can one recognize 
the religious experience by the results which it has upon man’s 
life. The essential point is that through it life becomes more real. 
In this contact one’s own self is brought—even more than by the 
contact of love, more than by the inspiration of art, more than by 
the stimulating contact with great ideas—to the true completeness 
of an independent being. The bewildering, overwhelming destiny, 
the chaos about us, remains inconceivable and endless—we shall 
never have a full view of it—yet it seems as if it has something 
to tell us, as if there were something real behind it with which we 
have a connection, with the very essence of which we are in touch. 
In this experience anxiety for the chaos of eternity becomes trans- 
formed—as Buber expresses it—into ‘‘ the fear of the Lord’. Life 
becomes more real to us ; men and things that once failed to touch 
us now tell us something, speak to us of the true Foundation 
to which we now conform ourselves. We have not become differ- 
ent, and the world is not a different world after our experience. 
Our difficulties, internal and external, are not lifted, we are not 
exalted to perfection at a single step, and we must struggle and 
wrestle for unity and harmony with ourselves and with the world 
just the same as before. But in one respect the struggle is easier. 
We no longer ask ourselves whether life is worth while, and what 
is the purpose of effort, or if our strength is adequate. For we 
now stand in an inner contact which makes us recognize a meaning 
and purpose in our own life and in that of the world ; the uncertainty 
of unreality has left us, and the trifles we accomplish have a bond 
of union with, and a significance for, the whole. We see a unity 
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in ourselves, and a unity with other men, with nature, and with 
spirituality. The most essential quality of this experience is that 
it relsgat; that it binds us together where an earlier self-conscious- 
ness and short-sighted selfishness had driven us apart. The syn- 
thesis of our own life so as to reveal a plan and a direction is possible 
only when it places itself in this relationship to the All. Until 
we have found this we are wanderers, lost on the path of life. No 
science can compensate us for this, for science deals only with parts, 
never with the whole. Love can make a contact, but it is easily 
broken or its deeper sense can be lost in misunderstanding. Art 
and philosophy do, indeed, grant us an immediate relationship, 
but they subside quickly into rigid formality if they are not sustained 
by religious experience. It is, therefore, no wonder that mankind 
has ever sought for forms and means to keep religion a living 
force; these forms may all have repeatedly proved inadequate, 
rigid, and obsolete, but mankind is ceaselessly impelled to experience 
this immediate contact in its original form and to expand it into 
a common possession. Since the harmony between the individual 
life and the greater Life is more than theory and more than mere 
sentimental satisfaction, it must be brought to reality in life, 
and must assert itself as a necessity of life. So religion, no matter 
how varied its forms, must ever be sought and found afresh, and 
must always be the spring from which beauty and strength and 
wisdom come to mankind—to mankind that turns away from it 
in times of confusion in misunderstanding of its significance, 
but must ever return to it as to the Highest Good. 


THE NEW EDUCATIONAL PSYCHIATRY 


By S. D. HOUSE 
Columbia Unsversity 


Doctor Alfred Adler’s psychology (which is often mistakenly 
called ‘ psycho-analysis’) is the most important contribution 
to dynamic behaviourism made in our generation. Steering clear 
of the grotesquely fantastic speculations that disfigure the Freudian 
psycho-analysis, conceiving his work to be that of an educational 
psychologist, Doctor Adler has constructed a bridge of accommod- 
ation between psychiatry and psychology that has brought these two 
vital disciplines into a deeper harmony of interest and outlook. 
‘ Individual Psychology ’ has burrowed its way deeply into academic 
and clinical psychology. No significant study undertaken in 
our institutions of learning or in our clinics, more particularly 
into the period of childhood, but reveals the enormous import 
of ‘ feelings of inferiority’ with their accompanying ‘ mechanisms 
of compensation’. In sober truth, compensatory behaviour is the 
most widely ramifying phenomenon associated with human conduct 
and misconduct. Whatever is vital in Freudian psycho-analysis 
—such as the incessant striving of the libido towards satisfying 
expression and fulfilment—is correlated with the underlying 
reality of feelings of inferiority, that is, the smadequacy of the ego, 
from which spring wishes and desires and sublimations. 

The obsessive interest in sex, generated by our cabaret civilization 
with its drastic subordination of procreation to recreation as the 
ideal of sex life, and rationalized into dramatic doctrines and dogmas 
by the Freudians, has tended to obscure the more sober but none 
the less equally momentous insight of Doctor Adler, namely, 
that if there be any basic fact in human behaviour and experience, 
it is the universal feeling of inferiority which inevitably arises 
in childhood, the period of helplessness. Childhood, the period 
of feebleness, lives by fear; fear of authority; fear of parents, 
older brothers and sisters, teachers, priests, policemen (society !) 
and Nature. Why wonder at the great influence of feelings of 
inferiority in childhood? Shyness, desire to ‘get even’, lack of 
self-confidence, fears of this and that, day-dreaming (as com- 
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pensatory), shames associated with natural behaviour experienced 
or observed—what are they all but manifestations of immaturity 
in personality-development, neurotic evidences of ‘ personality- 
deficit ’, in a world dominated, not by children, but by adults, by 
authoritarian grown-ups ? 

In adolescence, sex emerges as an invasive reality in the life 
of youth, knocking at the gates of consciousness, seeking objectifi- 
cation in reverie, play, coquetry, shy (and sometimes brazen) 
tentatives toward sexual intercourse. The residuals of childhood 
inferiority continue to play their important role in this process 
of growth and ‘ self-realization ’, complicated by sexual desire and 
moral restraint. What is most in evidence in the process of 
“ growing up’ is the supersession of fear by anxiety ; the increasing 
bafflements wrought by the unsolved problems of childhood and 
adolescence ;_ the tensions and confusions and emotional conflicts 
that usher in and characterize maturity. Anxiety, the half-way 
house between fear and frustration, hints at the maladjustment 
between human nature and cultural environment. ‘The emergence 
of personality is symbolized by the presence of disharmony that 
makes the youth aware of the gulf between desire and fulfillment, 
of the conflict between the ego and the herd, of the discrepancy 
between ideal and reality. The center of gravity in maturity 
is the emerging personality. And personality-deficit is the symbol 
for those maladjustments of human nature tn tts crises of growing up, 
to which dynamic psychology and psychiatry devote an increasing 
attention. 

A vast field of research is thus opened out to educators (including 
the humble school teachers) to discover by what behaviours and 
misbehaviours the emerging personality of the child is attempting 
—blindly, gropingly, evasively, autistically, ‘ unconsciously '— 
to work out compensations for its inadequacies, in other words, 
to achieve adequacy. Whether viewed sociologically or psycho- 
logically, the central problem is that of the attainment of adequacy. 

A conception that fits in beautifully with the analytic insights 
of all the ‘Schools’ and is in harmony with the assumptions of 
the Mental Hygiene Movement is what I have termed personality- 
deftcst. The psycho-analysts, for all their vital concern with 
personality, have cut up the ‘ organismic whole’ into fragments, 
with characteristic labels and descriptions, and have thus un- 
wittingly reverted to a kind of ‘ faculty’ psychologizing which is 
in essence static rather than dynamic. Thus Freud offers us 
fixed and immutable solutions of problems of sexual discord ; 
but these can only be approached, scientifically, by a specific 
analysis of specific situations, not by wholesale a priors assumptions 
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concerning human nature in general. The wholesale method 
of analysis leads inevitably to stereotyped formulae, rote and ritual, 
doctrine and dogma, inspiration and intuition, magic and meta- 
physic. If this criticism appear too harsh and unwarranted, 
we need but recall Freud’s recent work with the bizarre caption 
of Medtapsychology! Freudian psycho-analysis, grounded in some 
remarkable insights, is inextricably interwoven with magic and 
metaphysics. 

The Adlerian psychology, in revolting against Freudianism, 
has rejected rote and ritual, metaphysic and magic, and created 
a simplified and enormously sane psycho-analysis, allied with 
education, and devoted to a concrete study of specific maladjust- 
ments, espectally sn childhood, admittedly the period when neurotic 
eccentricity and personality-deficit make themselves most vividly 
manifest. The socio-psychologic counterpart to Adler’s psycho- 
pathologic conception of ‘ inferiority ’is my conception of personal- 
ity-deficit. Thus we can link into one organic whole all the dynamic 
psychologies and all the social sciences. The bond of harmony 
is their humanistic concern with personality as a study im the attain- 
ment of adequacy. 

The American reader will see at once that Doctor Adler’s philo- 
sophic outlook is of a piece with John Dewey’s ; both make constant 
reference to the social factor in thinking and doing, in behaviour 
and experience. Adler, like Dewey, is primarily an educator, a 
believer in human educability, an advocate of socialized democracy, 
a remarkably human teacher, a physician of the soul. 

If we consult the more recent works in sociology, economics, 
academic psychology, psycho-analysis, psychiatry, education, and 
literature, we discover that the Adlerian conceptions of neurotic 
behaviour, feelings‘of inferiority, and mechanisms of compensation, 
are more and more achieving their rightful status as profound 
contributions to the clarification of human nature. 

Within the astonishingly brief period of less than fifteen years 
a most pervasive revolution has taken place in the world of psycho- 
logy. The center of gravity has shifted from the intellectual to 
the emotional factors in behaviour and experience. Intelligence 
tests are no longer deemed intelligent unless accompanied by 
personality tests ; tests of character, social intelligence, emotional 
stability, psycho-sexual behaviour, in short, ‘ personal data’ 
studies. The emergence of the Psycho-Clinic and of the Mental 
Hygiene Movement in education announces the coming-to-maturity 
of scientific psychology ; psychology at the service of life. 

It is becoming a widely accepted truism that you can know 
nothing vitally important about an individual unless you are intim- 
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ately acquainted with his (or her) emotional make-up. Social psycho- 
logy, abnormal psychology, psychopathology, psychiatry, psycho- 
analysis, Behaviorism (on the human level), general dynamic 
psychology, and mental hygiene most particularly, are all vastly 
preoccupied with aspects of personality and factors in behaviour 
that are sub-rational, autonomic, and emotional in nature. 

Here are the sober words of Prof. Thurstone on the ‘ revolution ’ 
that has been progressing almost ‘ unconsciously’ in our midst 
and which gives to itself the exhilarating title of the ‘New 
Psychology ’ (or more startling still, ‘ Psychological Medicine ’) :— 

“ The content of psycho-analysis, psychiatry, and of the so-called new 
peychology. is much more important than the content with which we have 
ied ourselves as scientific psychologists. The underlying relation be- 
tween the life demands of the organism and the behaviour by which these 
life demands are satisfied is the subject of psycho-analytic study, and that 
relation is more important asa determinant of mental life, personality, and 


conduct, than the stimulus-response relation to which we as scientific 
peychologists have given most of our effort.” 


In brief resumé: The emphasis of Charcot on the nature of 
hysteria ; the brilliant demonstration by Janet of the mechanism 
of dissociation ; the strangely effective method of catharsis invented 
by Breuer; the analysis of the nature of suggestion by Sidis ; 
the courageous discovery of infantile sexuality and its relation 
to the parental and familial situation by Freud ; Jung’s stimulating 
ideas, including the use of the ‘free ’ association method, the 
psycho-analytic emphasis on individual emancipation, and, keenest 
of all, his theory of psychological types; Adler’s profound contri- 
bution of the inferiority complex and the mechanism of compen- 
sation; the vast significance for latter-day enlightenment of the 
concept of rationalization, eagerly championed by Jones ; the quite 
normal presentation of the psychology of insanity by Hart—all 
these clinically conceived theories of human nature, t# fts crises 
of maladjustment, have shed a wonderful light upon the obscure 
motivations of man. 

This psychiatric invasion of the realm of psychology has wrought 
a wholesome havoc among the rather static presuppositions of 
“normal ’ psychology, the valuable consequences of which may be 
observed in the new preoccupation with dynamic concepts and, 
more impressively, in the absorption of ‘ abnormal ’ subject-matter 
into ‘normal ’ psychologizing. The clinic and the classroom are 
learning to cooperate in behalf of a common aim, namely, a scientific 
study of personality. Psychology can no longer get along satis- 
factorily without the support of psychiatry; and to make the 
equation complete, it is equally important to point out that psych- 
iatry can no longer get along satisfactorily without the support of 
. psychology! Perhaps that is what the re-oriented minds mean 
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when they speak of ‘ psychological medicine ’, meaning the ‘ new 
psychology ’. 

In the synthetic movement called Mental Hygiene (which em- 
braces all the human sciences), the contradictions that have cluttered 
up the evolution of psychology and of medicine have been laid to 
rest by the sheer pragmatic and humanistic need of salvaging 
personality—the true objective of science being the amelioration 
of the lot of man. 

The ancient dichotomies have faded into a well-merited obscurity. 
Our minds are no longer obsessed by the historic antitheses between 
man and beast, soul and body, reason and instinct, thought and 
feeling, reflection and sensation, idealism and materialism, free-will 
and mechanism, higher and lower (faculties), metaphysical and 
physical, normal and abnormal, sane and insane, psychology 
and physiology, conscious and unconscious, philosophy and science. 

Our relativistic minds, more reasonable and flexible than the 
absolutistic minds of yore, are wisely subordinating, and, wherever 
feasible, simply ignoring the crack-brained (i.e. schizoid) dilemmas 
of a self-enclosed psychology that ceaselessly whirled between 
the Scylla of metaphysics and the Charybdis of physics, forever 
in flight from reality, from life. 

We escape from these historic futilities by focusing our attention 
upon man and his realistic milieu. We conceive it good psychology 
to understand man as a product of analysable social forces, and 
so understanding him to devote our psychological devices and in- 
sights to an amelioration of his baffled and maladjusted state. 
This profound task of salvaging human nature by a psychologically 
wise re-formation of man’s milieu (especially in its educational 
and social aspects) is the humble task set for itself by Mental 
Hygiene. 

Doctor Adler has the unique distinction of having purified 
psycho-analysis of its extravagence and grotesquerie, of having 
linked his educational psychology with social philosophy, and, 
best of all, of having dedicated himself throughout his most fruitful 
years, as teacher of teachers, to the study of ‘ problem children ’ 
in their most realistic environments, the school and the home. 
No greater service than this has been rendered to contemporary 
enlightenment by any psychologist or educator. Doctor Adler 
is the pioneer in the still virginal field of educational psychiatry. 


CURRENT INTELLIGENCE 
PSYCHOLOGY IN AMERICA 


Meetings.—The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the American 
Psychological Association took place during the last week of 
December, 1926, in Philadelphia, under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Section I of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science also met in Philadelphia, and 
in order not to conflict with the sessions of the independent body 
it did not prepare a formal programme, but devoted one evening 
to the address of the retiring vice-president, Professor Carl E. 
Seashore, who spoke on Phonophotography in Measurement of 
Expression of Emotion in Music and Speech. 

It would take altogether too much space even to enumerate 
the seventy-two papers which were read at the meeting of the 
American Psychological Association. Experimental psychology 
was represented by thirteen papers, while the other branches were 
' restricted to six or seven papers each. In addition there were 
some twenty reports made by graduate students; and round 
table conferences on experimental psychology, clinical psychology, 
and pre-school child research were held separately. 

Professor H. A. Carr’s presidential address was on “ The Inter- 
pretation of the Animal Mind”. At the session for General Psycho- 
logy, Professor Witmer explained the term ‘ preterficient nature’ ; 
Professor Dunlap made a plea for anthropological instruction 
in co-operation with psychology ; Professor Yerkes gave an ac- 
count of research on chimpanzees conducted at the Institute of 
Psychology of Yale University, where a university building has 
been turned into a primate laboratory ; and Professor Woodworth 
put in a word for the much-disputed instincts. 

Among other outstanding papers may be mentioned the report 
on cerebral localization in rats by Dr. K. S. Lashley, of the newly 
created Behavior Research Institute in Chicago. The results 
indicate that the “maze habit is a function of some form of 
massed activity involving the greater part of the cerebral hemis- 
pheres.” | 


Membership Qualsficattons Ratsed.—Application for active member- 
ship in the American Psychological Association in order to be 
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considered will have to be accompanied by evidence of published 
research other than the doctorate dissertation. The doctorate, 
as heretofore, is an essential qualification. With the advance 
in membership fee to ten dollars, a number of members have trans- 
ferred to the associate membership class. 


International Congress of Psychology—By unanimous vote, 
the American Psychological Association has invited the Inter- 
national Congress of Psychology to meet in the United States 
in 1929, and if the invitation is accepted, the next Congress will 
be a mammoth meeting. 


Pertodicals.—With the publication of its own monthly abstracts, 
psychology is now on a footing with the other physical and natural 
sciences. Psychological Abstracts, of which the second number has 
now appeared, both in type and format reminds one of the various 
older abstract journals; and even in its wide lines and quality 
of paper, and especially in its cover, runs true to the form of the 
original German prototypes. 

That Psychological Abstracts fills a want is undeniable, but there 
is also a question whether every article appearing even in a psycho- 
logical periodical bears abstracting. Perhaps through such ab- 
straction, the many commonplaces, on the one hand, and the 
extravagant conjectures, on the other hand, will become more 
apparent. Certainly the extreme polygraphy in psychology 
will not be discouraged by the launching of the new Journal, which 
abstracts from 200 to 250 books and articles in an issue. 

It is evident that the editors of Psychological Abstracts have not 
yet oriented themselves in the arduous task of classifying the 
abstracts. The rubric “ Special Mental Conditions ’’, for instance, 
serves as a sort of attic for a variety of subjects (‘‘ Oddities in 
Mental Make-up” and “ Note on a Typographical Error ’’ rest 
side by side), and psycho-analytic subjects’ are found under 
several different heads. There is no special rubric for character 
and personality, although there are many articles on these subjects 
listed under (a) special mental conditions, (b) social functions of 
the individual, (c) industrial and personnel problems, (d) educational 
psychology, (e) mental tests. 


Psychological Register —Professor C. Murchison announces that 
Clark University is about to publish “‘ a complete register of psycho- 
logists, their professional history and publications from Socrates 


down to and including contemporary psychologists. A chron- 
ological list of publications will be printed after each psychologist’s 
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name. The second part of the volume will consist of a complete 
bibliography of psychological] literature published by psychologists 
of all history.” 


Other Publications —The following books have appeared within 
the last few months: The Springs of Human Action by M. K. 
Thomson (Appleton), Menial Abnormality of Deficiency by L. C. 
Pressey (MacMillan), Understanding Our Children by F. Pierce 
(Dutton), Practscal Psychology by E. S. Robinson (MacMillan), 
The Psychology of Coaching by C. R. Griffith (Scribner’s), Princtples 
of Employment Psychology by H. E. Burtt (Houghton Mifflin), 
Abshty, A Psychological Study by Victoria Hazlitt (MacMillan), 
Mental Tests, They History, Principles, and Applications by Frank 
N. Freemen (Houghton Mifflin,), Learnsng How to Study and Work 
Effectively by F. W. Book (Ginn), and A Bsblsography of Person- 
ality with Special reference to Character by A. A. Roback (Harvard 
University Press and Oxford University Press). 

The two volumes Between Two Wars by J. M. Baldwin 
(Stratford), although not primarily psychological, contain much 
that is of interest to psychologists, especially of the author's con- 
nections with the Psychological Laboratories at Toronto, Prince- 
ton, and Johns Hopkins Universities. 

The series of readings that has recently become so popular has 
been enriched by a book on Readings in Educational Psychology, 
compiled by C. G. Skinner, I. M. Gast, and H. C. Skinner. 


Lectures.—Dr. Alfred Adler of Vienna has been lecturing in a 
number of educational institutions throughout the country, and 
has given several addresses in Boston and Cambridge. 

Under the auspices of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Division of University Extension, A. A. Roback has broadcast 
a course in psychology over the radio from station WBZ (Boston- 
Springfield). Enrolments carrying a nominal fee were entered 
from twenty different states and Canadian provinces. 


Professor McDougall at Duke University.—It was a great surprise 
for many to hear of Professor McDougall’s leaving Harvard to 
accept a position at Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. 
Duke University, which has been known as Trinity until very 
recently, is heavily endowed and is making a bid for the most emin- 
ent men in the country. Professor McDougall’s absence at Harvard 
leaves a void which cannot be filled. The halcyon days of the 
Harvard Psychological Department with James and Miinsterberg 
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are no longer to be recalled ; but when it is considered that a number 
of Western and Middle-Western universities have more psycho- 
logists on their teaching staff than Harvard, and furthermore, 
that with the possible exception of Professor Dearborn in the School 
of Education, not a single member of the Harvard Psychological 
department of a decade ago is on the present staff (Professor 
Yerkes being at Yale, Professor Langfeld at Princeton, and Dr. 
Holt at the New School for Social Research and Princeton) the 
circumstance is not without significance. Since the project to 
secure Professor Titchener some years ago did not materialize, 
it would seem as if Germany might again be resorted to in filling 
this highly important post. 

Obttuary.—The death is reported of Dr. E. P. Frost, Professor 
of Psychology and Director of the Summer School at the University 
of Rochester. Professor Frost was one of the early behaviorists, 
and latterly had become interested in the psychology of commercial 
pursuits. 
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